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ABSTRACT 


Woody plants of 437 taxa in 177 genera and 74 families are presently verifiable as native, 
naturalized, or escaped in Alabama. The occurrence of six major physiographic provinces and a 
broad climatological range are contributing factors to the persistence of high floristic and vege- 
tational diversity. Keys to the taxa and maps of the distributions of the plants are included. 


INTRODUCTION 


State-wide treatments of Alabama plants by Mohr (1901) and Harper (1928), 
while of consistent quality, display shortcomings which the present study hope- 
fully may begin to remedy. Both Mohr and Harper were limited by transportation, 


1 One of the surest effects of completing a floristics project of this scope must be an 
awareness of unrepayable debt to one's colleagues. Indeed, the taxonomic judgements of the 
present writers predecessors and contemporaries are the principal means through which his 
own concepts of groups have evolved. In a very real sense, one's judgements are not his own, 
but represent a modified amalgam of those of others. In this regard, appreciation is due the 
following: W. W. Ashe, H. R. Totten and C. H. Muller (Quercus), H. E. Ahles (Rosaceae), 
W. P. Adams ( Hypericum), J. R. Baird ( Myricaceae), and P. C. Baker (Vaccinium stamineum 
complex). 

Other persons have aided the writer in a more tangible way, by examination of certain 
groups: J. W. Hardin (Fraxinus, Aesculus, Spiraea), S. McDaniel (Vaccinium), R. L. Wilbur 
(Wisteria, Amorpha, Robinia, Gleditsia), W. H. Duncan (Vitis, Smilax), E. W. Chester 
(Halesia), P. J. Crutchfield (Quercus). Their determinations and verifications have been 
valuable to this project. In addition, the following treatments have been important to the 
formulation of concepts concerning certain groups: Adams (1957, 1962), Camp (1942), Eyde 
(1963), Hardin (1957), Logue (1967), and Wood (1961). 

Portions of this work were completed while the writer held a Coker Fellowship in the 
Department of Botany, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

In large measure, the successful completion of this project has been due to the continual 
hostelry and hospitality extended by the T. A. Heard family, formerly of Weaver, Alabama. 
Collection of the northern Coastal Plain was greatly facilitated by a stay at the residence of 
the G. T. Stovalls, formerly of Marion, Alabama. 

Special appreciation is expressed to A. E. Radford for his direction and support of and 
enthusiasm for this work. 

Finally, I wish to thank my wife Nancy for the tremendous sacrifices she underwent and 
the large amount of careful assistance she rendered. 

? Department of Botany, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Present 
address: Department of Biology, University of South Carolina, Spartanburg Regional Campus, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 29303. 
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Mohrs work being accomplished largely from horseback, and Harper's through 
transport by others. While, in the opinion of this writer, the taxonomic penetration 
of Mohr was superior, that of Harper was occasionally uneven (though quite 
excellent for an ecologist! ). 

The present study provides material which has been previously unavailable 
relating to the occurrence and distribution of Alabama woody plants. Ideally, 
through its vouchers, this study will furnish useful data regarding patterns of 
variability of Alabama woody plants. Hopefully, the present study will function 
as a stimulus for more active collecting in the area studied. Some of the material 
presented here should be useful—in a larger context—to further investigations of 
the distribution and evolution of the Southeastern flora. 

Part of the value of this work should lie in the re-exposed problems of a tax- 
onomic nature posed by a significant percentage of the taxa treated. One hopes 
that among these possibilities of usefulness, this study might also enable amateurs 
and laymen to become more aware and appreciative of a fast-disappearing, ir- 
replaceable aspect of their environment. 

It is widely recognized that no uncontestable definitions exist of what a 
Temperate Zone woody plant is. Plants considered woody in this study are those 
which do not die back approximately to ground level during the winter in Ala- 
bama. Most of these also display significant secondary growth, although some 
(e.g., Chimaphila maculata L., Clematis virginiana L.) do not. Plants excluded 
as herbaceous by the dieback criterion in Alabama include species of Clematis, 
Cynanchum scoparium Nuttall, Cardiospermum halicacabum L., Menispermum 
canadense L., Dioclea multiflora (T. & G.) Mohr, and Calycocarpum lyoni (Pursh) 
Gray. 

Sixty-three of Alabama's sixty-seven counties were objects of intensive field 
work. Tuscaloosa, Lee, Hale, and St. Clair counties were considered in advance 
to have probably been well-collected by others previous to the start of this study, 
and they were not collected by the writer, except in sporadic fashion. 

In order to augment distributional data for Alabama woody plants the follow- 
ing institutional herbaria were examined: University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, University of Georgia, Vanderbilt University, University of Alabama, Auburn 
University, Jacksonville ( Alabama) State University, Florence State University, 
Mississippi State University, and St. Bernard College. In addition, the Herbarium 
of the Geological Survey of Alabama ( Mohr collection) in Tuscaloosa was exam- 
ined. Data from these sources are included as distribution maps for each taxon 
treated. 


ExPLORERS AND BOTANICAL COLLECTORS IN ALABAMA 


Rostlund (1957) has compiled a list of the early travelers known to have 
journeyed through Alabama and has commented extensively upon their journals 
relative to the plants and vegetation they noted. Rostlund's treatment includes 
the commentaries of four writers with the DeSoto expedition of 1540, Dalgado's 
comments from southeastern Alabama in 1686, Romans' travels in western Ala- 
bama from 1771 to 1772, Swain's 1790 observations, Hawkins” 1798-1799 remarks, 
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as well as the statements of others. Most of these accounts appear to be of minimal 
value botanically, since the persons noted were not particularly interested in the 
plants or vegetation through which they travelled; nor were they familiar with 
the plants they encountered. 

The first notable botanist to visit Alabama was apparently William Bartram, 
who travelled through southern Alabama in 1775 and 1776. Bartram described 
several taxa as new from Alabama and was a careful observer of the territory 
through which he passed. Bartram (1791) contains excellent annotations of his 
observations by Francis Harper. 

Mohr (1901) lists other botanists, including Buckley, Gates, Peters, and 
Nevius. S. B. Buckley was a resident of Wilcox County for more than 25 years, 
during which he described Quercus shumardii and Quercus durandii from the 
same county. Evidently (according to Mohr, 1901), he was also the first to 
discover Cotínus obovatus Raf. east of the Mississippi River. H. Gates' collections, 
which were utilized by Torrey and Gray, are cited by Mohr as the first collections 
from coastal Alabama. T. M. Peters, a noted Alabama legislator, was also an 
enthusiastic amateur botanist with broad interests. He was the discoverer of 
Trichomanes petersii Gray, as well as a collector of Carex and advisor to Mohr. 
R. D. Nevius discovered Neviusia near Tuscaloosa in the 1850's. F. S. Earle, C. 
F. Baker, and L. M. Underwood are also mentioned by Mohr. They collected 
extensively near Auburn in the late 18905. 

Charles Mohr should undoubtedly be considered the pre-eminent Alabama 
botanist to date, and his Plant Life of Alabama—published in 1901 near the time 
of his death—remains the definitive work on Alabama plants. It is safe to state 
that until the time of the present study the majority of specimens of Alabama 
plants were Mohr’s. 

Roland M. Harper succeeded Mohr as Botanist of the Geological Survey of 
Alabama and became known as the most active botanist in the state over a period 
of many years. Harper published quite extensively, mostly concerning himself 
with rarities and interesting aspects of the vegetation of Alabama. His collections 
of Alabama plants were, unfortunately, rather meagre, though his knowledge of 
Alabama plants was certainly extensive. He remained active until his death in 
1966 at age eighty-seven. 

Other significant contributions were made in the early portions of the twentieth 
century by several men. T. C. Harbison (1902a, 1902b) and W. W. Ashe collected 
many specimens of woody Alabama plants; W. Wolf collected extensively near 
Cullman; R. S. Cocks (1925) published a lengthy paper from Dallas County; and 
E. J. Palmer (1932) made a collecting trip to the state, apparently in search of 
Quercus georgiana Curtis. 

Later collectors of Alabama plants include the following: D. Demaree, C. E. 
Wood, Jr., W. H. Duncan, J. W. Hardin, J. C. Avery, L. H. Shinners, S. McDaniel, 
P. E. Bostick, J. T. Thomas and his students, M. Lelong, and J. D. Freeman, as 
well as the writer. At the present time, the most active resident amateur field 
botanist is probably Mrs. Blanche E. Dean of Birmingham, a well-known naturalist 
and authoress of several books. 
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Field work toward a comprehensive flora of the state has been in progress 
since 1967 by R. Kral and associates of Vanderbilt University. 


GEOLOGY 


Alabama is geologically quite diverse. Besides a complete representation of 
the Appalachian system (Cumberland Plateau, Valley and Ridge, Appalachian 
Mountain, Piedmont Provinces), Alabama displays the most highly diversified 
exposure of the Gulf Coastal Plain outside of that portion complicated by Mis- 
sissippi Embayment strata. Figure 1 illustrates the relationships of the major 
Provinces, which are discussed below. 


THE HIGHLAND RIM 


The Highland Rim area of extreme northern Alabama is a southernmost portion 
of the Interior Low Plateaux Province. Throughout most of its extent in Alabama 
it is characterized by extensive exposure of Tuscumbia limestone and Fort Payne 
chert (of upper Mississippian age). Exceptions to this characterization occur 
when major streams (the EIk River, for instance) expose strata of greater age. 
Maximal elevations on the Highland Rim are in the vicinity of 900 feet above sea 
level near the Tennessee border, and decline to 500-600 feet above sea level near 
the Tennessee River. Most of the province approximates 700 feet above sea level, 
while the surfaces of Hartselle sandstone “mountains” south of the Tennessee River 
occasionally are 50 feet higher. 

Current erosion to the base level of the province is perhaps illustrated by such 
areas as Newsome Sinks in Alabama and Sinking Cove in Tennessee, where large 
areas of the Cumberland Plateau have slumped due to subterranean solution of 
limestones. These areas seem to tend toward a new base level approximating that 
of the Highland Rim. Extensive exposures of Tuscumbia limestone also occur into 
Jackson County along the Tennessee and Paint Rock Rivers (Stose, 1926). In 
extreme northwestern Alabama, the Tuscumbia limestone is often overlain by 
mixed, unconsolidated deposits of the Tuscaloosa formation. 

Topography on the Highland Rim is generally flat to rolling, with rather 
frequent evidence of subsurface solution, such as dolines. The entire Alabama 
portion of the province is within the Tennessee River watershed and most is 
cultivated. The Tennessee emerges into the southeasternmost portion of the 
Alabama Highland Rim, as a result of a westward turn from the Sequatchie Valley, 
and flows westward across northern Alabama. 

Together with the Cumberland Plateau and the southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, the Interior Low Plateau forms the oldest unglaciated and exposed area in 
the eastern United States. 

Areas where extensive exposed outcrops of Tuscumbia limestone occur are 
characterized by the development of cedar barrens ( Quarterman, 1950), a unique 
vegetation type. 


a 

Ficure 1. Alabama showing geologic provinces and ages of Coastal Plain sediments. Base 
map and data modified from treatments of Fenneman (1938), Stose (1926) and MacNeil 
(1946, 1947). Tf = Tuscaloosa formation. 
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THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU 


The Cumberland Plateau is the southern extension of the Appalachian Plateaux 
Province (or Allegheny Plateau). This plateau (and its outliers) occupies all of 
north-central Alabama, where major portions of it are locally known as Sand, 
Lookout, and Brindley Mountains. Northwestwardly, it is bounded by the High- 
land Rim, and eastwardly by the Valley and Ridge Province. Westward and 
southward, Plateau strata are gradually buried by the Tuscaloosa formation of 
the Coastal Plain. The Plateau surface is composed of Pennsylvanian strata of 
the Pottsville formation, which include significant shale members and coal-bearing 
strata (the “Coal Measures" ). 

The surface of the Cumberland Plateau declines in elevation southward. 
Elevations of Plateau uplands near the Tennessee border reach 1900 feet, declining 
to only 500 or so feet above sea level in the vicinity of Tuscaloosa. 

The eroded Sequatchie anticline (Sequatchie Valley) is a striking contrast to 
the Plateau surface in northeastern Alabama and is evidently related orogenically 
to Wills Valley. Both valleys once probably were represented by a range of moun- 
tains whose rocks—being less resistant than those of the Plateau proper—were 
more rapidly eroded. Both of these anticlines apparently were formed by the 
same forces responsible for folding the Valley and Ridge Province (Fenneman, 
1938). For most of its length, the Sequatchie Valley of Alabama constitutes a 
pathway for the Tennessee River. The River leaves the Valley near Guntersville 
to complete its two-stage traverse through the Plateau, the first stage of which 
began at Chattanooga. Why the Tennessee cuts through the Cumberland Plateau 
instead of remaining in the Valley and Ridge Province has been the subject of 
much discussion (G. I. Adams, 1928; Fenneman, 1938). 

In northeastern Alabama, the Cumberland Plateau is within the drainage of 
the Tennessee River. The southeastern part of the Plateau (Lookout Mountain 
and Wills Valley) is ultimately drained by the Coosa River. The remainder of 
the Plateau is drained by major streams arising on its own surface and flowing 
south- and westward, the Black Warrior and its several major tributaries being 
the principal agents. Hence, the western portion of the Plateau in Alabama is 
within the Tombigbee River drainage. The Black Warrior system, particularly, 
displays many entrenched meanders, suggesting possible uplift of an older stream 
system. Exactly when this may have taken place is not known, but it is thought 
to have occurred also in related areas, particularly the Tennessee Highland Rim 
( Fenneman, 1938). 

Topography on the Cumberland Plateau is rolling in interstream areas. Its 
surface is submaturely dissected by young valleys which become more entrenched 
toward the edges of the province. Southward, the old peneplain surface (Schooley) 
becomes increasingly eroded, resulting in rougher terrain and the virtual dis- 
appearance of flat uplands ( Fenneman, 1938). 

Though the relatively shallow and much-eroded soils of the Plateau are not 
especially favorable for agriculture, large areas are cultivated or grazed, partic- 
ularly in the area from Fort Payne to Cullman. The relative sterility of the soil is 
partially compensated for (for some crops) by its texture and the relatively cool 
summer nights and high rainfall on the Plateau surface. 


Us 
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The Appalachian plateaux (south of the glacial moraines) have evidently been 
continually exposed since at least early Tertiary and thus have been available to 
terrestrial plants for an extremely long period of time. 


THE VALLEY AND RIDGE 


The Valley and Ridge Province occurs between the Appalachian Plateaux and 
Appalachian Mountains Provinces and is orogenically related to both of them. In 
Alabama this relationship is accentuated because of the narrow width of the 
province relative to the extensiveness of the outlier ridges. In fact, as Fenneman 
(1938) points out, the Lookout Mountain portion of the Cumberland Plateau 
could easily be considered as being in the Valley and Ridge, except that its inclu- 
sion is awkward because of its extensiveness. The broad ridges forming the 
so-called Cahaba “coal field" and Coosa “coal field” are massive Cumberland 
Plateau outliers usually considered to be part of the Valley and Ridge in spite of 
their expanse. Examples of prominent outliers from the Alabama Appalachian 
Mountain Province are Coldwater and Choccolocco Mountains in Calhoun County. 

Elevations of the Cumberland Plateau outliers approximate 1500 feet above 
sea level, while that of peaks in the Choccolocco Mountains may approach 500 
feet higher. Base level elevations near the Coosa River are generally 500-600 feet 
above sea level. 

The valley floors of the Valley and Ridge in Alabama are underlain at the 
surface by Paleozoic sediments (mostly Cambrian and Ordovician) which, as 
Fenneman (1938) has pointed out, represent the base level of the current pene- 
planation cycle (Coosa or Harrisburg). The structure of the ridge outliers, of 
course, reflects their relationships to either the Cumberland Plateau to the west 
or the Appalachian ridges east of the Valley and Ridge. 

This province is often known as the Coosa Valley in Georgia and Alabama, 
after the major river which lies within it and drains it. Numerous large limestone 
springs occur within the Coosa Valley, an indication of extensive phreatic cavern 
development in the valley sides and floor. Topography in the Alabama Valley 
and Ridge has been conditioned by erosion, faulting, and extensive exposure of 
less resistant rocks. Soils are moderately deep, generally circumneutral, and quite 
fertile, and they are thus extensively farmed. 

As they approach the Fall Line, the Appalachian Mountain and Valley and 
Ridge Provinces become more indistinct and apparently very difficult to separate. 
The former province seems to degenerate into lower and less discrete complexes 
of ranges. The Coosa River appears to cut its way through these toward the 
Piedmont. As it nears the Fall Line at Wetumpka, most of the rocks in the river 
bed seem to be schistose and slate-like, not at all resembling those typical of lower 
elevations in the Coosa Valley proper. On the other hand, extensive areas of lime- 
stone in the southern valley floor have been partially metamorphosed, so that 
marble is quarried near Talladega and Sylacauga. Metamorphosed limestone is 
exposed as far south as the Fall Line in Bibb County. For these reasons, it is 
evident that province boundaries are obscured in this general area. Possibly, the 
Rebecca Mountains and associated lower ridge systems represent the roots of a 
once much higher and more well-defined system subject to greater erosional stress 
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because of proximity to the ancient sea-land interface. It is thought (G. I. Adams, 
1928) that the Tuscaloosa formation once extended much farther inland ín some 
places than it does presently. If these facts are indeed valid, it would seem rather 
likely that (probable) frequent or prolonged marine transgression of the 
lower portions of the Appalachian system could easily have rendered them in- 
distinct and confusing to observers in the present. It is also generally thought by 
geologists that the identical spatial arrangement of the valley, mountain and 
plateau provinces in Arkansas possibly indicates their homology with the Appa- 
lachian system, although proof of this possibility has been elusive. 


THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


The Alabama Valley and Ridge Province is bounded eastward by a series of 
high ridges, the Talladega and Horseblock ranges. These ranges are quite similar 
in several ways to the ranges bordering the Great Valley farther north, i.e. the 
Unakas, and average over 1500 feet above sea level in Alabama. It is readily 
discernible from examination of topographic maps that the topography of these 
ranges resembles much more closely that of the Unakas and Blue Ridge than that 
of the Piedmont Province. Furthermore, geological examination indicates a closer 
relationship to the Unakas or Blue Ridge than to the Piedmont. At least one 
structural component, the Brevard schist, is common to the Blue Ridge and 
Talladega ranges, and in addition the Talladega Mountains appear to lie along 
the same axis as the Great Smokies. Even though he does not formally recognize 
a "Blue Ridge" province in Alabama, Fenneman (1938: 165) states that: "These 
low ridges represent what would have been a continuation of the mountain range 
had the uplift been greater and the expansion of the newer peneplain less easy." 
Since the Appalachian and Cumberland uplifts are thought to have been less 
pronounced toward the south, it is logical that the Talladega and Rebecca Moun- 
tains would be of lower relief than their northern counterparts. Even so, the 
highest point in Alabama occurs within this range ( Mt. Cheaha, 2407 feet). The 
primary problem in recognizing the equivalence of the Alabama ranges and those 
to its northeast is the discontinuity which exists in western Georgia. In that area, 
the Valley and Ridge Province appears to border directly on the Piedmont ( Dug- 
down Mountain area). But following the lines of reasoning reiterated here, the 
present writer believes that there is ample evidence for the formal recognition of 
the Appalachian mountains as a physiographic entity in Alabama. Due to the 
discontinuity in Georgia, the term Appalachian Mountain Province would seem 
to be more appropriate than a more specific name for the region, such as the 
"Blue Ridge." 

The western slopes and southern extremity of the province are drained by 
tributaries of the Coosa River, while most of the eastern slopes are in the Talla- 
poosa River watershed. Due to the extremely steep slopes and shallow soils, 
only a modicum of marginal cultivation exists, and most areas are presently 
repeatedly cut over for pulpwood. 

The structural units of this province are quite complex, consisting of meta- 


morphics: schists, gneisses, slates, quartzites, marbles, etc. Certain of these rocks 
are as old as Precambrian. 
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THE PIEDMONT 


The Piedmont is the presently nonmountainous portion of the “Old Appala- 
chian" land area. It is underlain throughout in Alabama by quite resistant rocks 
and is bounded northward by the closely related Appalachian Mountain Province. 

The Piedmont is often spoken of as the Piedmont Plateau and, indeed, through- 
out most of its extent it displays topographic features one would expect on an 
older peneplain now undergoing dissection. This dissection is more pronounced 
in the vicinity of the Fall Line than it is farther into the province, As a whole, 
the predominant slope of the Piedmont as a province or a plateau is toward the 
south (in Alabama ). 

Elevations in the Alabama Piedmont range from about 1000 feet above sea 
level in the upper portion of the province, to 500-700 feet above sea level near 
the Fall Line zone. Monadnocks in the upper Piedmont (Turkey Heaven and 
Oak Mountains, for examples) are several hundred feet higher than their sur- 
roundings. 

The Fall Line constitutes the southern boundary of the Piedmont, which 
probably occurred somewhat farther inland prior to erosion of the Coastal Plain 
sediments from the more inland provinces ( Fenneman, 1938; G. I. Adams, 1925). 
The Fall Line has been interpreted as a portion of a re-exposed ancient peneplain, 
joining the Piedmont peneplain along the top of the present Fall Line ( Fenneman, 
1938). 

Topography in the Piedmont is generally rolling, with few prominent structural 
exceptions. Drainage of the Alabama Piedmont takes place through tributaries 
of the Chattahoochee and Tallapoosa Rivers. Triassic lowlands are missing in the 
Alabama Piedmont. 

Ubiquitous slopes and the primitive agricultural practices of the early white 
settlers combined long ago to strip the Piedmont of its topsoil. As a result, the 
subsoil has been farmed successfully only by repeated heavy applications of 
inorganic fertilizers ( Fenneman, 1938). 


THE COASTAL PLAIN 


The Coastal Plain of Alabama constitutes well over half the surface area of 
the state. Geologically, it seems quite without rival in its complexity, throughout 
the non-peninsular Southeast. It is composed principally of unconsolidated sedi- 
ments of Cretaceous age and younger, although significant consolidated sediments 
do occur. Comments by the present writer have largely been conditioned by 
Stose (1928), Fenneman (1938), and MacNeil (1946). 

As may be seen from Figure 1, the boundary delimiting the Coastal Plain from 
the more northern provinces in Alabama is generally quite irregular. This is 
particularly so at the Coastal Plain-Cumberland Plateau interface, where the 
Tuscaloosa formation of the Coastal Plain is higher in altitude than the plateau 
surface. This is fairly impressive, since the Cumberland Plateau is the highest 
extensive surface in the state, averaging some 500 feet or more higher than the 
Highland Rim or Valley and Ridge Provinces. Coastal Plain sediments attain 
maximal elevations of about 1000 feet above sea level in the vicinity of Phil 
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Campbell. In this area the strange experience can be had of descending from 
Coastal Plain onto the Cumberland Plateau or climbing up onto the Coastal Plain 
from the Cumberland Plateau. 

As intimated above, the oldest Coastal Plain deposit is the Tuscaloosa forma- 
tion, which is upper Cretaceous. It probably extended somewhat farther inland 
at one time but has been easily eroded, due to its unconsolidated character. Other 
extensive Cretaceous formations are exposed seaward from the Tuscaloosa for- 
mation—the Eutaw formation, Selma Chalk, and the Ripley formation. The 
exposed portions of the Tuscaloosa formation in Alabama contain a larger propor- 
tion of clays and gravels than the formation generally displays in eastern Georgia 
and the Carolinas (at least on its exposed surfaces). Parts of the Alabama Tusca- 
loosa formation, however, are known to overlie extensive sands, and a few areas 
of deep sand deposits are exposed in Russell County (extreme eastern Alabama). 
The Cretaceous formations were once probably covered by more recent sediments 
known as the Lafayette formation, which is now mostly eroded away. 

Overlying the Tuscaloosa formation are two other Cretaceous formations, the 
Eutaw formation and the Selma Chalk. The Eutaw resembles the Tuscaloosa to 
rather high degree, being also somewhat sandy and poorly consolidated but of 
generally lower relief. Areas underlain by Selma Chalk form the widely known 
Black Belt, containing some of the most desirable agricultural land in the state. 
Soils developing over Selma Chalk are generally deep and quite dark, resembling 
the soils of the Prairie Peninsula and tall grass prairies of the Midwest. Black 
Belt topography is gently rolling. The original vegetation over Selma Chalk is 
not known for certain, although there seems to be good probability that portions 
of it were prairie-like. Aspects of this problem are mentioned further under 
"Alabama Vegetation, an Annotated Catalogue" (below). 

There is evidently no concensus regarding the presence of Paleocene deposits 
outcropping in Alabama, as MacNeil (1946) indicates them and Fenneman (1938) 
does not. 

The base of the Eocene deposits of Alabama form a cuesta, the Ripley, and 
south of the Ripley the Eocene strata (Clayton and Wilcox members) form a 
recognizable subprovince called the Red Hills. 

It appears that the farther south one goes in the Alabama Coastal Plain, the 
less the geology is understood or agreed upon. The Hatchetigbee anticline in 
Choctaw and Clarke counties has been of perennial interest to geologists because 
of its magnitude as a Coastal Plain structure. This is apparently associated with 
another cuesta, the Buhrstone, on its inner side. MacNeil's (1946) treatment of 
the limestone-underlain areas in southeastern Alabama (which are closely related 
to Floridas lime sink region or the Dougherty Plain of Georgia) is at striking 
variance with Fenneman's (1938). The areas mapped as Ocala limestone by 
Stose and associates (1926) appear to have been remapped by MacNeil (1946) 
as Oligocene limestones in western Alabama and as “residuum” in southeastern 
Alabama (see Figure 1, which follows MacNeil's treatment). The residual charac- 
ter is attributed by MacNeil to the slumping and mixing of Miocene sandstones 
and sands, subsequent to the solution of underlying Chickasawhay (Oligocene ) 
and Ocala (Eocene) limestones. 
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Most of the area south of the Red Hills was mapped by MacNeil as being of 
Miocene and Pliocene age. The Pliocene formations (Citronelle) have become 
of great interest in petroleum prospecting, and several oil fields have been estab- 
lished during the past few years. 

The Mobile delta and extreme coastal Alabama are considered to be Quater- 
nary in age. For further geological insight into this area, the reader is referred 
to Carlston (1950). 

Much of the Alabama Coastal Plain is drained by the three major rivers with 
headwaters outside the province—the Alabama, Tombigbee and Chattahoochee. 
However, two sizeable rivers, the Choctawhatchee and the Conecuh, arise on the 
Eocene of southeastern Alabama and drain that region. The Ripley cuesta, 
incidentally, is rather clearly indicated by the headwaters of many south-flowing 
streams, particularly in eastern. Alabama. 


ALABAMA SOILS 


Due to great geological diversity, there is also notable variety in substrata 
and, consequently, in soils of Alabama. The following remarks regarding the 
principal soils (Soil Associations) of Alabama are based on the treatments in 
Soils and Men (United States Department of Agriculture, 1938). 

Soils of the Dickson-Baxter Association characterize the inner Highland Rim 
of extreme northern Alabama. These (red-yellow podzolic) soils are derived 
from deposits of massive dolomites and limestones, with frequent cherty elements. 
Compaction or weak hardpan formation is not uncommon in Dickson-Baxter soils, 
which are also relatively deep, fertile and circumneutral in reaction. Land usage 
on these soils varies from timber production to diversified agriculture. 

The Cumberland Plateau area of northern Alabama is overlain by Hartsells- 
Muskingum soils, which may be represented as gray-brown podzolic lithosols, 
underlain by sandstones and shales. These soils are usually shallow, extremely 
well-drained, inherently low in fertility and often extremely rocky, but are quite 
productive when supplemented with fertilizers. 

Soils of the Decatur-Dewey-Clarksville Association (red-yellow podzols) are 
characteristic of the outer Highland Rim and the Coosa Valley ( Valley and Ridge 
Province) of the state. Karst conditions are usually a prominent factor in sub- 
surface drainage in these soils, which have generally developed over limestones, 
dolomites, cherts and shales. These soils are correspondingly diverse, and vary 
in fertility, the most productive being those derived from calcareous substrata. 
Diversified agriculture, including much cotton production, is presently accom- 
plished on these soils. 

Talladega-Fannin soils ( red-yellow podzolic lithosols ) overlie the southernmost 
portions of the Appalachian Mountain Province. Parent materials are meta- 
morphics, including schists, mícas, and quartz. These soils are predominantly 
rocky and severely eroded, and support subsistence agriculture and successively 
poorer timber yields. 

The Piedmont Province of Alabama is overlain by soils of the Cecil-Appling 
Association ( red-yellow podzolic). These soils were apparently quite fertile before 
excessive erosion took a heavy toll. Diversified agriculture is still supported in 
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this area through continued application of chemical fertilizers. Underlying sub- 
strata are igneous or metamorphic and usually acid, consisting primarily of 
granites, gneisses and schists. Soils in some parts of the Piedmont are derived 
from more mafic rocks, which characteristically give rise to Davidson-Mecklen- 
burg-Iredell soils (Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries, 1953). 

The Cretaceous Black Belt area of central Alabama is typified by Sumter- 
Vaiden soils (rendzina); the parent material is Selma Chalk (marl). These soils 
are clayey and heavy, sticky when wet and hard when dry. High temperatures 
and relatively low summer rainfall, coupled with soil conditions, lead to charac- 
teristic annual drought situations in the upland areas of the Black Belt. A pre- 
ponderance of the acreage is now in pasture. Incidentally, this area of the state 
was apparently named for the predominant color of its soils, and not of its human 
populational majority, as has sometimes mistakenly been maintained. 

The Red Hills and Tuscaloosa formation have given rise to Susquehanna- 
Savannah-Ruston and Norfolk-Ruston soils ( red-yellow podzols) characterized by 
red to gray surface soils and red subsoils. These soils have developed over largely 
unconsolidated materials and vary from each other chiefly in texture. Some of the 
Red Hills soils appear to be derived from calcareous clays and marls. Norfolk 
Sand is rare in Alabama, although isolated occurrences have been reported (K. 
E. Landers, personal communication, 1967 ). 

Greenville-Magnolia soils (red-yellow podzols) overlie a portion of extreme 
southeastern Alabama. These soils are typically deeper than other Red Hills soils 
and possess greater percentages of fine materials throughout their profiles. Erosion 
has proceeded quite severely in these soils, a notable example being the “Little 
Grand Canyon" of southwestern Georgia. These and soils of the preceding Asso- 
ciations support varied agricultural activities. 

Extreme southern Alabama (Holocene) is characterized by water related soils 
such as Leon-Bladen, which are predominantly ground water podzols. Many 
soils in this Association commonly display an organic hardpan and are mediacid 
to strongly acid. In Alabama, these soils have remained largely wooded; much 
of this area is also swampy. 

Significant alluvial deposits occur along the channels and terraces of the 
major rivers. These areas are usually timbered, except in the Tennessee Valley, 
where extensive flood control has rendered flood risk negligible, and the areas are 
thus safe for farming. 

For more detailed information concerning the extent of Soil Associations and 
Series in Alabama, the reader is referred to Alabama Department of Agriculture 
and Industries (1953) and to soil surveys of individual counties. 


CLIMATE 


Annual mean temperatures measured in Alabama range from just under 60? F 
on the northern Cumberland Plateau to more than 67? F near the Gulf of Mexico 
(United States Department of Agriculture, 1941; United States Department of 
Commerce, n. d.). Absolute temperature minima range from near -20? F (north- 
ern Plateau) to just over 0° F (Gulf coast), while record maxima range between 
100° F and 110° F over the state. Lowest temperatures generally occur from 
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December through February, while highs for the year usually occur in June 
through August. Proximity to the Gulf coast exerts a moderating effect on tem- 
perature extremes and heightens annual precipitation totals. 

Annual mean precipitation is generally 50 or more inches statewide, approach- 
ing 70 inches near the Gulf coast and 55 inches on the Cumberland Plateau. Two 
peaks of precipitation are discernible, occurring in March and July. There is 
some tendency for the early spring peak to be more sustained inland, whereas 
the summer peak becomes much more accentuated toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
This latter phenomenon appears to be due primarily not to periods of heavy 
precipitation associated with tropical storms, but owes its occurrence to diurnal 
shower activity along the coast. 

During the seasons of most active air mass movement, one of the principal 
breeding areas for cyclonic disturbances is in the northern Gulf of Mexico. 
Precipitation patterns in southern Alabama are influenced by this factor. Also, 
topography of the Appalachian System in northern Alabama acts as an effective 
orographic trigger, resulting in higher precipitation totals there than in the interior 
lowlands. 

Table 1 is a sampling of climatological data from selected stations in the major 
geological divisions of the state. Decatur is in the Highland Rim Province, St. 
Bernard on the Cumberland Plateau, Talladega in the Valley and Ridge, Auburn 
on the Piedmont, Troy in the mid-Coastal Plain, and Bay Minette is on the lower 
Coastal Plain (near Mobile) not far from the Gulf coast. 


ALABAMA VEGETATION, AN ANNOTATED CATALOGUE 


Among the portrayers of the vegetation of areas including Alabama are Harsh- 
berger (1911), Shantz and Zon (1924), Weaver and Clements (1938), Braun 
(1950), Kuchler (1964), and Knapp (1965). Of these treatments, Knapp appears 
to have arrived closest to the actual situation in the categories of vegetation he 
represents as well as their spatial extents and relationships to each other. It is 
worth noting, however, that Knapp's concepts appear to represent essentially 
those of Braun as modified by Kuchler. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES OF ALABAMA VEGETATION 


Eastern Deciduous Forest 
Mixed mesophytic forest 
Oak-hickory forest complex 

Coastal Plain Mixed Forest 
Southern mixed forest 
Swamp forest complex 

Prairie-Forest Mosaic 

Southeastern Coniferous Forest 
Pine—oak forest 
Pine-oak savanna 

Maritime Strand Complex 


In spite of the limitations inherent in treating the vegetation in an area the 
size of Alabama, it seems appropriate to draft an original portrayal of the major 
vegetational types of Alabama (see Figure 2). The treatment presented here is, 
of course, based largely on the prior interpretations of previous workers and 
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LEGEND: 


Swamp forest complex 


Oak - hickory forest 
complex 


Mixed mesophytic forest 
western, eastern phases 


Prairie - forest mosaic 


Southern mixed forest 
Pine - oak forest 


Pine - oak savanna 


Maritime strand complex 


FicuRE 2. Estimated potential natural vegetation of Alabama. 


represents an attempt to integrate these treatments with the extensive and detailed 
field experience accumulated during this study. 

The following is an annotated catalogue of noteworthy vegetational types in 
Alabama, together with references indicating the treatments which have been 
most influential in guiding the present synthesis. 


MIXED MESOPHYTIC FOREST 


Characteristic taxa: 
Woody: 
Quercus alba, Q. rubra, Q. muehlenbergii, Ulmus rubra, U. americana, U. 
serotina, Carya ovata, Fraxinus americana subspp., Castanea dentata (for- 
merly ), Robinia pseudo-acacia, Acer saccharum subspp., A. rubrum, Nyssa 
sylvatica, Liquidambar styraciflua, Tilia americana sens. lat., Fagus grandi- 
folia, Magnolia acuminata, Liriodendron tulipifera, Aristolochia tomentosa, 
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Smilax tamnoides, Juglans cinerea, J. nigra. (Betula, Tsuga, Cladrastis, 
Aesculus octandra, rare.) 

Herbaceous: 
Many, including Orchis specabilis, Hydrophyllum canadense, Erigenia 
bulbosa, Pachysandra procumbens, Asarum canadense, Polemonium rep- 
tans, and Aplectrum hyemale. 


Occurrence: Slopes of Cumberland Plateau and Highland Rim, including south- 
ward extension of Sequatchie Valley; northeastern part of state. 


Comment: Small differences in topography are mirrored by significant shifts in 
vegetational patterns. Here, in the southernmost portions of its range, mixed 
mesophytic forests become largely confined to optimal, calcareous sites. 


Principal source: Braun (1950). 


OAK-HICKORY FOREST 


Characteristic taxa: 
Quercus alba, Q. rubra, Q. velutina, Q. muehlenbergii, Q. stellata, Q. mari- 
landica, Q. falcata, Q. prinus, Carya cordiformis, C. ovata, Liquidambar 
styraciflua, Pinus taeda, P. palustris, P. virginiana, P. echinata, Fraxinus 
americana subspp., Nyssa sylvatica, Robinia pseudo-acacia, Castanea dentata 
(formerly), Oxydendrum arboreum, Ceanothus americanus. 


Occurrence: Widely distributed in northern and central parts of state, and on 
mesic sites in Coastal Plain. 


Comment: Varies widely in composition over its range, and is sometinies termed 
oak-hickory-pine forest. 


Principal sources: Oosting (1942), Braun (1950). 


SOUTHERN MIXED FOREST 
Characteristic taxa: 

Canopy: Fagus grandifolia, Magnolia grandiflora, M. acuminata, Quercus 
alba, Q. nigra, Q. falcata, Q. rubra, Q. velutina, Q. laurifolia, Carya tomen- 
tosa, C. glabra, Acer saccharum subspp., Liquidambar styraciflua, Lirioden- 
dron tulipifera, Nyssa sylvatica. 

Understory: Magnolia tripetala, M. macrophylla, Hamamelis virginiana, 
Oxydendrum arboreum, Illicium floridanum, Ilex opaca, Osmanthus ameri- 
canus. 


Occurrence: Ravines in Red Hills, Lime Hills and Marl regions (the latter two 
of Harper, 1928) in southern part of state; also ravines bordering floodplains 
of larger streams of Coastal Plain. Higher elevations throughout its range are 
typically occupied by (less mesic) oak-hickory or pine-oak forest. 


Comment: Most of the dominants point to a strong relationship between these 
forests and (ancestral?) mixed mesophytic forests. 


Principal sources: Monk (1965), Quarterman and Keever (1962). 
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SWAMP FOREST 


Characteristic taxa: 
Taxodium distichum, Nyssa sylvatica, N. aquatica, Quercus prinus, Q. lyrata, 
O. phellos, Carya aquatica, Populus deltoides, Platanus occidentalis, 
Carpinus caroliniana, Planera aquatica, Forestiera acuminata, Brunnichia 
ovata, Sabal minor, Sebastiania ligustrina. 


Occurrence: Along major streams in the Coastal Plain. 
Comment: Habitat preferences are complex. 
Principal sources: Harper (1907), Penfound (1952). 


PRAIRIE-FOREST MOSAIC 
Characteristic taxa: 
Andropogon scoparius, A. gerardii, Sorghastrum nutans, Quercus stellata, Q. 
falcata, Q. marilandica, Q. durandii, Q. macrocarpa (rare), Juniperus vir- 
giniana, Liquidambar styraciflua, Ulmus alata, Carya spp., and other typical 
prairie and prairie-forest border taxa. 


Occurrence: Central part of state, from Sumter to Russell counties. 


Comment: The source of perennial interest and debate as a putative disjunct 
from the main body of tall grass prairie; its original aspect seems to have been 
of patches of grassland of varying size, interspersed with oak-hickory forest. 
The principal geological substrate, Selma Chalk, appears to have been impor- 
tant in maintaining the vegetation. 


Principal sources: Bartram (1791), Harper (1943), Jones and Patton (1966), 
Maginness (1967). 


PINE-OAK FOREST 
Characteristic taxa: 
Pinus palustris, Quercus laevis, Q. incana, Q. stellata var. margaretta, Q. 
marilandica, Cnidoscolus stimulosus, Stillingia sylvatica, Baptisia tinctoria, 
Stipulicida setacea. 


Occurrence: Upland sites in the Coastal Plain and adjacent provinces, principally 
south of the Black Belt and Red Hills. 


Comment: Vegetation mapped in this category (Figure 2) has been greatly 
altered since settlement by Europeans. In its area of best development, the 
original vegetation (on upland sites) apparently consisted of extensive open 
forests of longleaf pine, with few other woody taxa except in areas experiencing 
infrequent fire. In eastern Georgia and the Carolinas, the extant range of 
Pinus palustris is usually taken to be spatially equivalent to the original forests. 
This correlation cannot be assumed in Alabama, since longleaf pine shows 
wider ecological amplitude there. Control of fire has led to higher percentages 
of hardwood dominants throughout the range of this vegetation type. 


Principal sources: Wells (1928), Garren (1943). 
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PINE-OAK SAVANNA 


Characteristic taxa: 
Pinus elliottii, P. palustris, Serenoa repens, Quercus virginiana, Q. myrtifolia, 
Myrica cerifera, Ilex glabra, Hypericum spp., and many typical herbs. 


Occurrence: Low uplands on the southernmost portions of the Coastal Plain. 


Comment: Corresponds to meso-hydrophytic forest of Pessin (1933). Fire seems 
to be an important factor in maintaining the physiognomy and flora of this 
community. 


Principal source: Pessin (1933). 


MARITIME STRAND 


Characteristic taxa: 
Quercus virginiana, Q. myrtifolia, Q. chapmanii, Pinus clausa (east of Mobile 
Bay only), Juniperus virginiana, Ceratiola ericoides, Serenoa repens, Ilex 
vomitoria, Uniola paniculata, Iva spp., Croton punctatus, Ipomoea stolonifera, 
Solidago pauciflosculosa, Opuntia spp.; Spartina alterniflora, Distichlis spicata, 
Juncus roemerianus. 


Occurrence: The barrier peninsulas and islands of Baldwin and Mobile counties 
in the extreme southern part of the state. 


Comment: Three major community complexes are usually distinguished on the 
maritime strand of the southeastern United States, exclusive of southern Flor- 
ida. These are marsh ( brackish and salt), dune, and maritime forest. A canopy 
predominantly of Quercus virginiana typifies the maritime forest. The distri- 
bution of maritime forests and the various dune communities is strongly influ- 
enced by factors relating to their proximity to open salt water. All of these 
communities are mapped as a single complex in Figure 2. 


Principal sources: Bourdeau and Oosting (1959), Kuchler (1964), Kurz (1942), 
Laessle (1958), Penfound (1952), Stallard (1950), Wells (1939). 


FLORISTICS 


It is possible to categorize the modes of occurrence of many Alabama woody 
plants and—to an extent—relate their distributions within Alabama to their wider 
distributions. Explanations of these distributional categories follows. Sources of 
the data which form the bases for these generalizations are indicated in the intro- 
duction to this paper. 

Taxa which may be termed as outer Coastal Plain in overall affinity occur in 
extreme southern Alabama. Most of these plants have centers of distribution in 
northern Florida and southeastern Georgia. In Alabama, most appear to be con- 
fined to sediments of Miocene age or younger. Some of these plants are wide- 
spread over these sediments, while others appear to occur only in rather restricted 
habitats over these substrata. Some outer Coastal Plain plants seem to be strictly 
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confined to even younger Pleistocene or Holocene sediments. Included in this 
category are the following taxa: 


Polygonella polygama (Vent.) Eng- Chamaecyparis thyoides (L.) BSP. 


elm. & Gray Stillingia aquatica Chapman 
Quercus virginiana Miller Chrysobalanus oblongifolius Michaux 
Quercus pumila Walter Crataegus aestivalis (Walter) T. & G. 
Quercus chapmanii Sargent Sageretia minutiflora ( Michaux) Trel. 
Quercus myrtifolia Willd. Populus heterophylla L. 
Myrica inodora Bartram Cissus incisa ( Nuttall) Des Moulins 
Taxodium distichum var. nutans Daubentonia punicea ( Cav.) DC. 

( Aiton) Sweet Hypericum fasciculatum Lam. 
Pinus clausa (Chapman) Vasey Hypericum cistifolium Lam. 
Serenoa repens (Bartram) Small Hypericum suffruticosum P. Adams 
Smilax auriculata Walter & N. Robson 
Ilex amelanchier Curtis Rhododendron viscosum var. serrula- 
Ceratiola ericoides Michaux tum (Small) Ahles 
Gaylussacia mosieri Small Borrichia frutescens (L.) DC. 
Kalmia hirsuta Walter Iva frutescens L. 
Pieris phillyreifolia (Hooker) DC. Iva imbricata Walter 
Vaccinium myrsinites Lam. Viburnum obovatum Walter 


Conradina canescens (T.& G.) Gray  Decodon verticillatus (L.) Ell. 
Satureja coccinea (Nuttall) Benth. Cliftonia monophylla ( Lam.) Sargent 
Cinnamomum camphora (L.) Nees & 

Eberm. 


Several of the outer Coastal Plain plants have been of phytogeographical 
interest because of close relatives in the southwestern United States or in Mexico. 
Various interpretations have been advanced regarding the origins of plants of the 
eastern Gulf of Mexico area ( Neill, 1957; James, 1961). 

Some woody plants of Alabama appear to occur throughout the Coastal Plain 
and are mainly confined to that province. This category includes the following: 


Myrica cerifera L. Pinus glabra Walter 
Halesia diptera Ellis Persea borbonia (L.) Spreng. 
Magnolia grandiflora L. Osmanthus americanus (L.) Gray 
Brunnichia ovata (Walter) Shinners Sebastiania ligustrina (Michaux) 
Ilex vomitoria Aiton Muell-Arg. 

Cyrilla racemiflora L. 


In addition to those above, a substantial number of taxa of woody plants are 
primarily confined to the Coastal Plain but are not really widespread there, possi- 
bly due to the relatively high geological diversity of this province in Alabama. 
For instance, plants of Baccharis halimifolia L. and Bumelia lanuginosa ( Michaux) 
Persoon appear to become much rarer in the western Coastal Plain in Alabama 


than they are eastward. | 
Other plants that have centers of distribution in the Coastal Plain of the 
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southeastern United States seem to show significant extensions into more northern 
provinces in Alabama. This is probably a rather common occurrence in the south- 
eastern United Staes, but certification of this fact awaits more complete data 
from adjacent states. Plants in this grouping are listed below. Many of them 
display range extensions into the Highland Rim (HR) or Valley and Ridge (VR) 
Provinces. See the introduction to the keys to families (p. 122) for an explanation 
of the abbreviations. 


Trachelospermum difforme ( Walter) 
Gray (VR, CuP, HR) 

Ampelopsis arborea (L.) 
(VR, HR) 

Taxodium distichum (L.) Richard (P, 
VR, HR) 

Styrax americana Lam. (P, VR) 

Sabal minor (Jacquin) Persoon (VR) 

Quercus stellata var. margaretta 
(Ashe) Sargent (VR, CuP) 

Quercus incana Bartram (CuP) 

Magnolia virginiana L. (P, VR) 


Koehne 


Quercus laurifolia Michaux (P, CuP) 

Quercus lyrata Walter (HR) 

Smilax smallii Morong (VR) 

Smilax laurifolia L. (VR) 

Pinus palustris Miller (AM, CuP) 

Sorbus arbutifolia (L.) Heynhold 
(CuP, AM, HR) 

Gelsemium sempervirens (L.) Aiton 
f. (P, CuP) 

Nyssa aquatica L. ( HR, CuP) 

Carya aquatica (Michaux f.) Nuttall 
(HR) 


Quercus prinus L. (= michauxii) 
(HR, CuP) 


Quite often, it seems that these plants are those which occur in conjunction 
with Coastal Plain river swamps and display range extensions northward on the 
(calcareous) alluvial soils along the Coosa and Tennessee Rivers. This suggests 
that there may be some correspondence of these habitats, at least in Alabama, or 
that perhaps some compensating mechanisms may be operative in the northward 
habitats. Also suggested indirectly is the possibility that (at least) the Valley and 
Ridge Province might serve as a significant avenue for migration. 

As one would expect, there are several plants with centers of distribution in 
the northeastern United States which also occur in Alabama and which tend to 
become confined to the Cumberland Plateau and Appalachian Mountain Provinces 
as they occur southward. A listing of these includes the following plants: 


Chimaphila maculata (L.) Pursh 
Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr. 


Acer saccharum ssp. nigrum (Mi- 
chaux f.) Desmarais 

Corylus americana Walter 

Betula lenta L. 


There is also a group of woody plants with centers of distribution in the south- 
ern Appalachians. These reach their southern limits on the same physiographic 
areas as those in the previous group. They include: 


Hypericum stragalum P. Adams & N. 
Robson 
Pinus virginiana Miller 


Stewartia ovata (Cav.) Weatherby 
Physocarpus opulifolius (L.) Maxim. 
Fothergilla major (Sims) Lodd 
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Pyrularia pubera Michaux Hydrangea arborescens subsp. dis- 
Rhododendron catawbiense Michaux color (Ser.) McCI. 
Rhododendron arborescens (Pursh) Celastrus scandens L. 

Torrey Vaccinium pallidum L. 
Rhododendron minus Michaux Corylus cornuta Marshall 
Diervilla sessilifolia Buckley sens. lat. 


There is a relatively small group of woody plants which displays distributional 
patterns centered in the Piedmont or southernmost Appalachian Mountains (and 
the Ozarks, in one case). This group is here designated as of perimontane affinity 
and includes the following: 


Lonicera flava Sims (also in Ozarks) Amorpha schwerini Schneider 

Prunus serotina subsp. hirsuta (Ell.) Rhododendron flammeum (Michaux ) 
McVaugh Sargent 

Ribes curvatum Small Quercus georgiana Curtis 


Certain plants which are characteristic of mixed mesophytic forests as defined 
by Braun (1950) reach southern extremes on calcareous sites in Alabama, as do 
mixed mesophytic forests (see section on Alabama Vegetation). These taxa char- 
acteristically display centers of distribution west of the Blue Ridge. Aesculus 
octandra Marshall is a characteristic dominant of Braun's eastern phase of mixed 
mesophytic forest; Fraxinus quadrangulata Michaux and Ulmus serotina Sargent 
show strong affinities to western phases of this forest type. Cladrastis lutea 
(Michaux f.) K. Koch is typical of both eastern and western phases of mixed 
mesophytic forest. 

A small group of lower Southeastern woody plants with centers of occurrence 
in Alabama is recognizable. Among these are Illicium floridanum Ellis, Hydrangea 
quercifolia Bartram and Aesculus parviflora Walter, all highly celebrated plants. 

Several of the woody plants included in this treatment represent previous 
escapes that have now become naturalized. Some of these have spread widely. 
The following list includes plants widely naturalized, but does not include inci- 


dental escapees. 


Carya illinoensis (Wang.) K. Koch Ligustrum sinense Loureiro 

Maclura pomifera (Raf.) Schneider Pueraria lobata (Willd.) Ohwi 
(possibly native also) Paulownia tomentosa (Thunberg) 

Lonicera japonica Thunberg Steudel 

Ailanthus altissima (Miller) Swingle Albizia julibrissin Durazzini 

Melia azedarach L. 

Some woody plants of wide distribution within the eastern United States or 
North America apparently become less and less common southward, until they 
are quite rare or altogether absent near the Gulf Coast. This group includes: 

Quercus prinoides var. acuminata Quercus rubra L. 
(Michaux) Gleason Quercus shumardii Buckley 
Acer negundo L. Quercus velutina Lam, 
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Oxydendrum arboreum (L.) DC. Fraxinus americana L. sens. lat. 
Hydrangea arborescens L. sens. lat. Rhus glabra L. 
Cercis canadensis L. 


A considerable number of native woody plants is widespread over Alabama; 
they probably occur in every county. These plants are also of widespread occur- 
rence in the southeastern United States, and some are common over a wider range. 


Fagus grandifolia Ehrhart Salix nigra Marshall 

Quercus alba L. Tilia americana L. 

Quercus falcata Michaux Ulmus alata Michaux 

Quercus marilandica Muenchh. Cocculus carolinus (L.) DC. 

Quercus nigra L. Celtis occidentalis L. 

Quercus phellos L. Vitis rotundifolia L. 

Quercus stellata Wang. Callicarpa americana L. 

Hamamelis virginiana L. Acer rubrum L. 

Liquidambar styraciflua L. Rhus copallina L. 

Hypericum hypericoides (L.) Crantz Rhus radicans L. 

Carya tomentosa (Poiret) Nuttall Ilex opaca Aiton 

Sassafras albidum (Nuttall) Nees Alnus serrulata ( Aiton) Willd. 

Smilax bona-nox L. Betula nigra L. 

Smilax glauca Walter Carpinus caroliniana Walter 

Phoradendron serotinum (Raf.)  Ostrya virginiana (Miller) K. Koch 
Johnston Campsis radicans (L.) Seemann 

Morus rubra L. Sambucus canadensis L. 

Nyssa sylvatica Marshall Euonymus americanus L. 

Pinus taeda L. Juniperus virginiana L. 

Platanus occidentalis L. Diospyros virginiana L. 

Arundinaria gigantea ( Walter) Muhl. Vaccinium arboreum Marshall 

Prunus angustifolia Marshall Vaccinium stamineum L. 

Prunus serotina Ehrhart Cephalanthus occidentalis L. 


The most noted plants in Alabama are the rare ones, several of which are near- 
endemics. Alabama's interesting rarities include Quercus macrocarpa Michaux, 
Cotinus obovatus Raf., Andrachne phyllanthoides (Nuttall) Mueller, Neviusia 
alabamensis Gray, Croton alabamensis Smith, Schisandra glabra (Brickell) 
Rehder, Dirca palustris L., and Myrica inodora Bartram. Herbs in this category 
include Oenothera grandiflora Bartram and Croomia pauciflora ( Nuttall) Torrey. 

Quercus macrocarpa is associated with oak-parkland (or "prairie") vegetation 
in Alabama, as it is in the midwestern United States. A single population is 
known in Alabama, near Snowdoun, Montgomery County ( Harper, 1942), though 
the plant should also be looked for particulary in the southern portions of Perry 
and Hale Counties and also in Sumter and Greene Counties. It seems unlikely 
that Q. macrocarpa does not or has not occurred in some of these other areas in 
Alabama, in view of the recurrence of the habitat. 
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Cotinus obovatus Raf. occurs east of the Mississippi River only on the Highland 
Rim-Cumberland Plateau interface near the Tennessee River in northeastern 
Alabama and adjacent Tennessee (Franklin County). Localized yet large popula- 
tions of Cotinus appear to be always associated with Mirabilis albida (Walter) 
Heimerl and to occur only over Bangor Limestone (as noted by Harper, 1928). 
The eastern population series is disjunct from populations in northern Arkansas, 
extreme southern Missouri, and extreme eastern Oklahoma, particularly in the 
White River watershed. In this western area, plants of Cotinus occur over an 
analogous (or homologous ) limestone stratum, though they are also known from 
sandstone strata (G. L. Tucker, personal communication, 1967). The Alabama 
populations reproduce substantially from seed, as well as by layering. 

Andrachne phyllanthoides ( Nuttall) Mueller was first collected in Alabama in 
1966 (Clark, 1967), after it was discovered by Mrs. Blanche E. Dean along a 
tributary of the Black Warrior River on the Cumberland Plateau. This is the first 
population of the plant known from east of Arkansas. Although it appears to 
reproduce readily by layering, it is not known whether or not the plant reproduces 
from seed in Alabama. 

Neviusia alabamensis Gray apparently occurs only in Alabama and Arkansas. 
The widely scattered Alabama populations evidently are in habitats over calcar- 
eous strata. This plant reproduces extensively by asexual means; it is aggressively 
soboliferous. 

Croton alabamensis Smith has been the subject of a doctoral dissertation 
(Farmer, 1962). It is known only from Coffee County, Tennessee (near Tulla- 
homa) and from Bibb and Tuscaloosa Counties, Alabama, where it occurs on the 
Cumberland Plateau-Coastal Plain interface. Its closest morphological relative 
appears to be South American. This plant reproduces extensively in isolated 
populations by both sexual and asexual means ( Farmer, 1962). It apparently is 
restricted to shales and calcareous strata. 

Schisandra glabra (Brickell) Rehder apparently occurs over calcareous clays 
or marls in the western ^Red Hills" of Alabama. It is sporadic (and relictual) 
throughout the Southeast (Duncan, 1967), often on similar sites. 

Dirca palustris L. also occurs sporadically over circumneutral or basic soils in 
the Southeast. 

Myrica inodora Bartram has been noted above under the category of plants of 
the outer Coastal Plain. It occurs only in creek swamps from western Florida 
through southern Alabama into eastern Mississippi. Its nearest morphological 
relative in the Nearctic occurs on the west coastal area of the United States ( Baird, 
1968). Other than the fact that its distribution is pericoastal in an area of high 
moisture availability, its distribution represents an enigma. 

Minuartia alabamensis McCormick, Bozeman & Spongberg, recently described, 
is known only from two granitic outcrops in the upper Piedmont (McCormick, 
Bozeman & Spongberg, 1971). Oenothera grandiflora Bartram evidently occurs 
only in the Tombigbee River drainage. Croomia pauciflora ( Nuttall) Torrey is 
apparently confined to calcareous sites from the Appalachicola River bluffs in 
northwestern Florida northward sporadically into the Valley and Ridge Province 
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of Alabama (and Georgia?). In the few populations observed, reproduction ap- 
peared to be entirely by means of stolons. 

Certain interesting similarities are displayed by the distributions of several 
of the rare plants above. First, most appear to be at least facultatively asexual. 
Also, most apparently are restricted to sites which might be expected to offer 
optimal nutritional possibilities, i.e. calcareous sites. Most seem closely associated 
in their occurrences to a major drainage or drainages. At least two, Croton 
alabamensis and Cotinus obovatus, occur primarily on major physiographic 
boundaries. Several of the above rarities also occur only in association with the 
southern Cumberland Plateau and its analogues (or, indeed, homologues) the 
Ouachita Plateau and southern Ozarks. These observations suggest that the 
present distributions of these plants may be related fairly directly to processes 
which have shaped and disrupted major physiographic features in the past. Sev- 
eral of these species are also excellent illustrations of the known and expected 
behavior of many rare plants, i.e. restriction to optimal sites and population main- 
tenance by facultative asexuality in relictual habitats. 


Keys TO THE Woopy PLANTS OF ALABAMA, WITH AN ANNOTATED CATALOGUE 


Taxa in this treatment are listed by family, generally following the phyletic 
treatment proposed by Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968). Infrafamilial taxa are 
arranged alphabetically. Flowering and fruiting seasons are included. (Flower- 
ing season is listed first; then fruiting season. If flowering and fruiting are con- 
tinuous, no semicolon separates the seasons; if only one season is listed, flowering 
and fruiting may both be expected then.) 

As much as possible, a conscious effort has been made to list the common 
names of plants as they are used in Alabama. 

Synonymy is listed from the treatments of Mohr (1901), Harper (1928), Small 
(1933), and Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968). These authors are hereinafter abbre- 
viated M, H, S, and RAB, respectively. 

Distribution is given by abbreviation of physiographic provinces, i.e. Coastal 
Plain (CP), Piedmont (P), Appalachian Mountain (AM), Cumberland Plateau 
(CuP), Valley and Ridge (VR), and Highland Rim (HR). Since the outer 
Coastal Plain of Alabama constitutes such a distinctive subprovince with respect 
to its plants, reference is made to it by the abbreviation OCP. 

Plants apparently collected for the first time in Alabama during this study 
include Veratrum parviflorum Michaux, Ilex amelanchier Curtis, Amorpha 
schwerini Schneider, Hibiscus syriacus L., Rhus typhina L., Andrachne phyl- 
lanthoides (Nuttall) Mueller, Castanea sativa Miller and Pyrularia pubera 
Michaux. The first specimens of Minuartia alabamensis McCormick, Bozeman & 
Spongberg to be available may have been collected during this study, in 1967 
(McCormick, Bozeman & Spongberg, 1971). Rhododendron flammeum (Michaux) 
Sargent has apparently been recognized as such for the first time in Alabama. 

A specimen of Viburnum obovatum Walter collected by Sidney McDaniel and 
forwarded to the writer after field work for this study was concluded is evidently 
the first documentation of this plant in Alabama. 


—— 7 
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Ficure 3. County index map of Alabama. (Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, County boundaries as of April 1, 1960.) 


The writer considers the presence of 437 taxa of woody plants in 177 genera 
and 74 families as verifiable in Alabama. The presence of all of these but a very 
small number (noted individually as they appear in the following text) is based 
on specimens. Dots in counties on included distributional maps are based on speci- 
mens; blank maps are included for taxa whose presence is claimed by reliable 
reports, but for which no specimens have been seen by the writer. Documented 
records are also included from Duncan (1967), Hardin (1957), and from cor- 
respondence with W. P. Adams (Hypericum) and E. W. Chester (Halesia). 
The names and locations of the counties of Alabama are shown in Figure 3. 


Keys ro FAMiLIES OF Woopy PLANTS OF ALABAMA 


Plant a vine; climbing by twining, tendril-like leaf rachises, or by roots, or trailing on 
ground or other support KEY] 
Plant a shrub or tree; habit various, but not climbing on other support or trailing on 


or EA DE dà ais L r RAL! 
1, Stem thick and fleshy, pad-like; nodes bearing glochidia __ 50, CACTACEAE 

1. Stem not thick and fleshy, not pad-like; nodes not bearing glochidia |... 2 
2. Stem bearing ochreae at nodes -m 17. POLYGONACEAE 


2. Stem not bearing ochreae at nodes, or stem not evident 3 
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3. Leaves flabelliform, margin lacerate _____--—- omizziozomoznononiovie 5. ARECACEAE 
3. Leaves not flabelliform, or margin not lacerate, or leaves absent |... 4 
4. Leaves linear, acicular or subulate ___ -- 5 

5. Leaves lance- or scale-like _____ ———— _ 3. CUPRESSACEAE 

5o Lésves Haan or seodledike _ nelle 6 

6. Perianth present; fruit a drupe or capsule — > iorirrrrie 7 

7. Flowers bisexual; fruit a capsule |... __—— 49. HYPERICACEAE 


7. Flowers unisexual; fruit a drupe ———————— 58. EMPETRACEAE 
6. Perianth absent; fruiting structure composed of woody scales (i.e. 
CR A es ente e SRO ORTA A ee 


8. Leaves in fascicles, AS] Je. SERIE 1. PINACEAE 

8. Leaves alternate or spiralled, evergreen or deciduous -——— 9 

9. Leaves deciduous; bark stringy ____ || 2. TAXODIACEAE 

9. Leaves evergreen; bark roughened to smoothish __ 1. PINACEAE 

4. Leaves not linear, needle-like, or scale-like, or leaves absent elc fee 1 

10. Leaves or leaf-scars opposite or subopposite |... KEY 2 

10. Leaves or leaf-scars alternate KEY 3 
KEY 1 


Woopy VINES 


1, Leaves both oppodite E cc a a pee 
me NN A beri n ee Da 71. BIGNONIACEAE 

9. Leaflets toothed or lobed; 3 or more per leaf Sd 

3. Leaflets 3 per Jeaf att te i Oe HANUNCULAGEAE 


3. Leaflets 5 or more per leaf i FL DIGNONIAGRAE 
E TR alone DE RC L e TEA 


MR O RD i OV 
o IA O a— "— rss M 

6. Leaves palmately compound; leaflets more than three ______. ___ 44. VITACEAE 

6. Leaves pinnately compound —... C A A JT 

T. ROUE es co sont 8 

8. Flower actinomorphic; fruit a drupe |... 35. ANACARDIACEAE 

8. Flower zygomorphic; fruit a legume | 30. FABACEAE 

I aie ne Han dc a E Ea c denm ME e Sa 


9. Leaves decompound inicias AA VITACEAE 

9. Leaves once compound | a FABACEAE 

5. Leaves simple ro 10 
10. Leaves evergreen, or partially so . ora -n ex k! 
11. Plant with tendrils — .. .  . 6, LIJACEAE 


li. TE sei nei di 
12: ¡Leaves enim! EUER I ABO EGA CENE 

12. Leaves lobed or Re AA AMI u S 

1. Leva abel OS 54. ARALIACEAE 


I3. Leaves tocthed o BO EICACEAE 
10. Leaves decidits : — Sr a e «ei A Bela ee 
L. Plant with adi re M NL SA 
15. Tendrils terminating branches... 17. POLYGONACEAE 
15. Tendtüs trom nodes — ——— ee o Lee iis 
16. Tendrils arising with leaves, from petiolar sheaths ____..... 
ice; E RC 


16. Tendrils arising opposite VE Lom ga en — 44. VITACEAE 

14. Plant without tendrils — A | 
17. Leat venstiog Ti Se 18 

18. Inflorescence paniculate; fruit fleshy ___ _ 19. MENISPERMACEAE 


18. Inflorescence solitary, rarely two flowers to an axil; fruit 
a -capsule os eee es _ 16. ARISTOLOCHIACEAE 


17. Leaf venation pikio O - 19 
19. Inflorescence terminali 3... AE ax — 20 
20. Leaf margin serrate: 2 2 a 38. CELASTRACEAE 


20. Leaf margin entire, or occasionally sinuate _ 43. RHAMNACEAE 


Lo. o eee 


ooo m EO — 
x 
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19:-InHérescane at UE L roccia ia = 21 
21. Leaf bases cordate |... 16. ARISTOLOCHIACEAE 
21. Leaf bases cuneate; rarely truncate 99 


22. Leaf margin entire or teen a dentate — . — 
EE en, . 23. SCHISANDRACEAE 
22. Leaf margin SORTE" lc TETTE 38. CELASTRACEAE 
4; A a smod ee la Li i 23 
23. Vine climbing by means of adventitious roots... 26. SAXIFRAGACEAE 
23. Vine cinibfag by: ri Ete re an mas 24 
24. Corolla zygomorphic; fruit a berry... 73. CAPRIFOLIACEAE 
24. Corolla actinomorphic; fruit a follicle or capsule 0 25 

25. Naked peduncle of axillary inflorescence more than 1 cm long; fruit 
o DUI Un ciento UI st hn een 66. APOCYNACEAE 

25. Bracted peduncle of axillary inflorescence less than 1 cm long; fruit 
üt Mod AS E UI Fe n eic 65. LOGANIACEAE 

KEY 2 
SHRUBS OR TREES; LEAVES OPPOSITE 

1: Leaves-absent/at anthesis: © Rae i cin 2 
2. Stamens 5 or more; ovary conspicuously lobed |... — 40. ACERACEAE 
Z^ SION SES ON ETD aor NOM S 64. OLEACEAE 
I. Leaves present at anitliesis; or leaves present Ld i A 
de baee componi EEUU S 4 
4. Leaves palmately compound A — 41. HIPPOCASTANACEAE 


C£" Liavés: binnatély O ema cu mE dede e oe a iii 
uan OD MS ee ee A ACHAT ER 


B EEE di 6 
6. Inflorescence terminal; fruit a a berry or drupe _ _ 73, CAPRIFOLIACEAE 

6. Inflorescence axillary; fruit not a berry or drupe... D RA ee zo. A 

7. Leaves 3-foliolate; fruit bladder-like, inflated _____.. 39. STAPHYLEACEAE 


7. Leaves more than 3-foliolate; fruit a samara _________-___ 64. OLEACEAE 
Av x LAURE II AE 8 
8. Stems and leaves succulent _ T4, ASTERACEAE 
B^. Stiche: dnd déve not qüsgulenb A A | 
9. Flowers and fruit in heads, or compact head-like cymes _____  . 10 
10. Bracts subtending inflorescence large, conspicuous, whitened, not im- 
bricate, not resembling leaves; fruit a drupe > 56. CORNACEAE 
10. Bracts subtending inflorescences either greatly resembling leaves or 
DI not leslie e nn tiri ZE > «BI 
11. Corolla lobes 4; fruit 2-seeded "72. RUBIACEAE 
11. Corolla lobes 5; fruit 1-seeded ..... . _ TA. ASTERACEAE 
9. Flowers not in heads or compact head-like cymes__mmmm_mm_12 


1% Leaves bied: == TE DRE > 13 
13. Ovary inferior; linear stipules present ___ . 73. "CAPRIFOLIACEAE 
13. Ovary superior; linear stipules absent __---— 40. ACERACEAE 
i: AR PA E S rain unten JÁ 
14. Leaf margin entire _ du E — | « 


15. Plant entirely green; parasitic o on stems of deciduous "woody 
Did ÑO a ee ee 15. LORANTHACEAE 
15. Plant not green tic: not parasitic on stems of de- 
ciduous woody plants _ L. AAA A Ri se 
RAS E A AI 17 

17. Stamens 4; capsule less than 5 cm long — 
kcu T A, amen Aalen a 70. SCROPHULARIACEAE 


17. Stamens 2; capsule more than 6 cm long |... 
Pie i re a 71, BIGNONIACEAE 
IB RE basano canine a 18 
18. Leaves granular-farinose beneath ..... __ 65. LOGANIACEAE 

18. Leaves pubescent to per beneath, but not gran- 
uli i nn nn _ 19 
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19. Leaves acuminate to abruptly acuminate _.......... 20 
20. Corolla lobes 5 or less, or corolla lacking; 
fruit a drupe or drupe-like ____ 21 


21. Flowers unisexual; corolla lacking; 
fruit more than 1 cm in diameter _.... © 
A I EA 14. SANTALACEAE 

21. Flowers bisexual: corolla present: fruit 
less than 1 cm in diameter . mn 
22. Inflorescence axillary __ 

E - 53, LYTHRACEAE 
29. Inflorescence terminal E xA 23 
23. Stamens 5; leaves involute _ 


23. Stamens 4; leaves not in- 
volute — 

20. Perianth lobes more than 10, undifferent- 
iated; fruit not drupe-like 24. CALYCANTHACEAE 


19. Leaves obtuse to acute, not acuminate _ __24 
24. Leaf venation penniparallel _ 66. APOCYNACEAE 
24. Leaf venation not penniparallel _............. 25 


25. Stamens 10 or more; fruit a capsule 
RNC 49. HYPERICACEAE 
25. Stamens 2-5; fruit a berry, drops, or 

of nutlets enclosed by calyx stri MS 

26. Ovary inferior; stamens 5 |... 
o 73, CAPRIFOLIACEAE 
26. Ovary superior; stamens 4 or less _ 27 

27. Corolla lobes 4; fruit a drupe 
_ 64. OLEACEAE 
27. Corolla lobes 5; fruit of nut- 

lets enclosed by calyx ____ 
___ 68. LAMIACEAE 
14: “eal mamur not Oil a eee ee ee 

28. Leaves with occasional large teeth confined to distal half of. 


blade A a cone o e .. 68. LAMIACEAE 
28. Leaves regularly crenate, serrate, or dentate, at least distally _. 29 
St: \Intiorescence axis A steal pa cnt = QU. 
30. Tips of branchlets pubescent ||| | | | 31 

31. Corolla apopetalous or lacking; flowers uni- 
sexual; leaves crenate to serrate __ _ 64. OLEACEAE 

3l. Corolla gamopetalous; flowers bisexual; leaves 
coarsely serrate-dentate _______..... 67. VERBENACEAE 
30. Tips of branchlets glabrous... a zu Ha 
32. Twigs distinctly greenish ___....... 38. CELASTRACEAE 
32. Twigs distinctly brownish ___________- 64, OLEACEAE 
29.: lafloreicenbe.teminal is ire A 
33. Ovary partially or wholly inferior |... 34 

34. Stamens 5; sepals 5, linear or less than 1 mm 
— Á — _ 73. CAPRIFOLIACEAE 

34. Stamens more than 10; sepals 4, lanceolate to 
ovate, more than 2 mm long ..... 26. SAXIFRAGACEAE 
dd: Ora SEDI UE nes eee 35 
35. Stamens 4; fruit of 4 nutlets ______ 67. VERBENACEAE 

35. Stamens 5; fruit drupe-like, but separating into 
3 nutlets — «43. RHAMNACEAE 

KEY 3 


SHRUBS on TREES; LEAVES ALTERNATE 


1. Leaves compound, or absent at time pollen is shed — __ 2 
2. Leaves absent at time pollen is shed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a + nn m 
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3. Corolla present REC REOR SIN e SEAT == 4 
4; Sirena ELLE NLIS Ww. _ 59. ERICACEAE 
4, Stamens: Alės: E LOL EN Ra NAE ee Î 5 
5. Corolla apopetalous, or essentially so — 35, ANACARDIACEAE 
5. Corolla gamopetalous, urceolate 0 59. ERICACEAE 
3. Corolla absent, or perianth undifferentiated — == 11. APS 
6. Elongate, catkin-like cones present -nnn __ 9, TAXODIACEAE 
6, Elongate cones and catkins absent |... 2. wu 
7, Dunne mora Tan 10 et See E Bm an 29. ROSACEAE 
Fe Stamens ess Gun 10 FE — dci VO ICAA 
a MDC E: DELL SAONA de ll. | 8 
Ty, GIVEN RRND. nr Dire Fy e dee il le Mg 9 
TA pe LI BERE LS 10 
10. Leaflets, at least some, more than 2 cm broad ...... _ 54. ARALIACEAE 
10. Leaflets less than 2 cm broad —  . — 30. FABACEAE 
green A SES ARE IST AA E AO 11 
11. Terminal or ultimate leaflets toothed or lobed |... 33. MELIACEAE 
11. Terminal or ultimate leaflets entire or crenulate — 30. FABACEAE 
Si Leavor QUES CDI As > A Y A S 12 
12, Teeth of leaflets bearing a conspicuous green gland on the central under- 
surface of each tooth | tr O SEMÄRHUHSCHRSE 
12. Teeth of leaflets lacking conspicuous glands on their under-surfaces, or 
Mur a n Sa: d 13 
13. Leaves trifoliolate, or palmately compound |... ]4 
IA STEH dpt pte 7 E a SEDEM, Lr ea cup nai < AB 
15. Petioles winged; midrib of leaflets not spiny _—_ 31. RUTACEAE 
15. Petioles rn midrib of leaflets often RT spiny —— 
— e— —————————— . 29. ROSACEAE 
14. Stem not spiny. ITA EE EE PP Ac | | 
16. Mature leaves conspicuously glandular above ___-- 31. RUTACEAE 
16. Mature leaves eglandular above 17 
17. Leaflets obtuse, mucronate |... 30. FABACEAE 
17. Leaflets acuminate, not mucronate ___ 18 
18. Leaves trifoliolate |... — 35. ANACARDIACEAE 
18. Leaves 4- or more-foliolate |... 44. VITACEAE 
13. Leaves pinnately compound, with predominantly more than 3 leaflets _ 19 
19. Leaflets entire . > A peo e e ra i, 
20. Inflorescence axillary; leaflets obtuse to emarginate CE 
Ar A EE S 2 _ 30. FABACEAE 
20. Inflorescence terminal; leaflets acute to acuminate — 
A ee N 42, SAPINDACEAE 
1957 Das A AA BI 
21. Terminal leaflets of some leaves Ns S 22 
22. Fruit a follicle; corolla much shorter than calyx — 
die nin e CE ÁNO ORA GRAE 
22. Fruit a drupe; corolla longer than calyx .. 35, ANACARDIACEAE 
91. Terminal leaflets not lobed __—____——_————È___ __m ^ 29 
23. Stamens more than 10, not borne in a catkin; fruit 
fleshy, not a nut, drupe or capsule __ — — 29. ROSACEAE 
23. Stamens 10 or less or male inflorescence a catkin; fruit 
a drupe, capsule or nut . 24 
24. Terminal leaflets entire ...... — 35. ANACARDIACEAE 
24. Terminal leaflets serrate ___..____ en 35 
25. Leaflets spotted with large, sessile glands _ PTS 
ij dii pai RUTACEAE 
25. Leaflets lacking s lacking glands E 9. JUGLANDACEAE 
1; Leaves simple . iin nn nn EE - 26 
26. Flowers and fruits in Wr t OTT AA vc _ 74, ASTERACEAE 
da FUN Indis ene d lai i en nn - 27 


27. Leaf venation parallel, not netted _.___________—€_______—_—___% 
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28. Leaf bearing indurate, sharp mucro (capable of piercing Hem, or leaf 
margin fraying into filamentous threads — __.._ 6, LIMACEAR 
28. Leaf lacking indurate mucro, and margin ee 4. POACEAE 
27. Leaf venation netted, or vein single... A EEE TE me 
29. Plant in fruit (for plants in flower, man. Cl AAA > 30 
356. Tutis cones the. qub ac EA is DÒ 


31. Leaf margins entire, sometimes undulate _ 


32. 


——— Oe 


Fruit a drupe, or drupe-like |.) 33 


33. 


33. 


Leaves acuminate _____ mmm ea DA 
34. Flowers imperfect; calyx lobes more than 1 mm 
long; fruit more than 1 cm broad .. 14. SANTALACEAE 
34. Flowers perfect; calyx lobes less than 0.5 mm 
long; fruit less than 1 cm broad _..... 56. CORNACEAE 
Leaves obtuse to retuse, sometimes mucronate ........ — 35 
35. Inflorescence branches plumose, with trichomes 
exceeding 1 mm in length ______ 35. ANACARDIACEAE 
35. Inflorescence densely tomentose, not plumose — 
>... 29. ROSACEAE 


32. Fruit capsular er SONORES ne a 


36. 


36. 


Fruit an aggregate of follicles =. 37 
37. Follicles borne in a single whorl; receptacle not 
elongate _______ o LORA GEA E 
37. Follicles spiralled on an elongate receptacle _ 
AP get ed x 20. MAGNOLIACEAE 
a A et 
SB, Leswes Beumitiale lese: 39 
39. Fruit 3 times or more as long as broad, 
pubescent |... 59. ERICACEAE 
39. Fruit less than 2 times as long as broad, 
glabrous mm 34. EUPHORBIACEAE 
38. Leaves retuse, obtuse or acute EGENT 
40. Leaves and twigs heavily vested with silvery, 
peltate scales _.. 34. EUPHORBIACEAE 
40. Leaves and twigs not vested with peltate 
scales, vestiture various ____ R Al 
4l. Plant creeping —— 59. ERICACEAE 
AL Plant hol CODE urna 42 
42. Capsule disintegrating with dehis- 
cence; seed one per locule ____..... 
___ 34, EUPHORBIACEAE 
42. Capsule remaining intact after de- 
hiscence; seeds several to many per 
A ee ee REA S 
43. Capsule 3 or more times longer 
than broad ___ 59, ERICACEAE 
43. Capsule less than twice as long 
as broad |... 53. LYTHRACEAE 


31. Leaf margins serrate, dentate, crenate or lobed ||| | 44 
44. Fruit a cone-like aggregate of samaras ____ 20. MAGNOLIACEAE 


44. 


Fruit not an aggregate of samaras 
45. 


45. 


mne o: 45 
Inflorescence a catkin, sometimes appearing woody 
LA LE EN Lut T ZZZ 10. BETULACEAE 


Inflorescence not a catkin _ AA EEE 
46. Inflorescence adnate basally to a single, con- 

spicuous bract —  .. . . . . 45, TILIACEAR 

46. Inflorescence not adnate to a single, basal bract _ 47 

47. Fruit a berry or drupe 2 AB 

48. Ovary inferior or partially so 59. ERICACEAE 

48. Ovary superior |... 43. RHAMNACEAE 


47. Fruit follicular or capsular ______________ 49 


dd 
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49. Fruit of follicles: — 1. — 29. ROSACEAE 
A A 50 
50. Fruit one per inflorescence _____ 51 


91. Sepals pubescent, more than 1 
cm long; pedicel much shorter 
than capsule ....... 48. THEACEAE 
51. Sepals glabrous or glandular, 
less than 0.5 cm long; pedicel 
much longer than capsule ...... 
nr - 59, ERICACEAE 
50. Fruit 2- 2-many i in an inflorescence .. . 52 
59. Adaxial leaf surface of two 
contrasting colors (variegated) 
59. ERICACEAE 
52. Adaxial | leaf surface not of two 


contrasting colors .........—.— 53 
53. Capsule 2-3 valved _.... 54 
94. Fruit pubescent |... 55 


55. Capsule de- 
pressed apically 
and somewhat 
bend oer y 
—— 57. CLETHRACEAE 

55. Capsule not de- 
pressed apically _ 56 
56. Fruit co- 

lumnar, not 
beaked; 
stigma per- 
sistent . 
26. SAXIFRAG- 
ACEAE 
56. Fruit ovoid, 
abruptly 
beaked; 
stigmata 
deciduous .. 
27. HAMAMEL- 
IDACEAE 
54. Fruit not pubescent 
ra 43, RHAMNACEAE 
53. Capsule 4-5 valved ____. 57 
57. Sepals densely pu- 
bescent;  trichomes 
stellate _ 46, MALVACEAE 
57. Sepals glabrous or 
pubescent; trichomes, 
if present, not stel- 


late ___. 59. ERICACEAE 
O A GOA Au A nen a 58 
SS Prat a ne eie 30. ¿ar 


58. Fruit not a legume ____ 
59. Fruit of achenes or nutlets ‘enclosed by fleshy pales in 
in. ls fomite M rr ca 13. MORACEAE 
59. Fruit not of achenes t or sudiste enclosed by fleshy calyces 
By ae vie Een nu 
60. Twigs, leaves and inflorescences heavily vested with 
silvery scales |... — mm 5. ELAEAGNACEAE 
60. Twigs, leaves and inflorescences not vested with 


silver sonia u Bl 
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61. Axillary buds entirely enclosed by pulvinus ........ 62 

023. Leaves lobed) rr. 28. PLATANACEAE 

62. Leaves entire _________ 51. THYMELAEACEAE 

61. Axillary buds not entirely enclosed by pulvinus _ 63 

63. Fruit or fruiting structure burr-like __- 64 

bd: ‘Leaves lohed oa eed 65 


65. Fruit a spherical multiple of 2- 
valved capsules, without a basal 
cup ..—. 27. HAMAMELIDACEAE 

65. Fruit not a multiple of capsules, 
but enclosed by a basal cup . 
rr c Au FAGACEAE 

64. Leaves serrate. or dentate, not lobed __..... 66 

66. Fruit spiny or prickly —- 11. FAGACEAE 

66. Fruit not spiny or prickly, irreg- 
ularly lobed — _.. 12. ULMACEAE 

63. Fruit or fruiting structure not burr-like — 67 
67. Fruit with irregular projections or lobes 
(aree 12. ULMACEAE 
67. Fruit without irregular projections or 

į o medida ds att x NÁ 

68. Fruit an aggregate of separate pis- 
tils, or solitary and remnants or 
scars of aborted ovaries evident ___ 69 
69. Leaves serrate, often lobed __. 

cassoni HW ROSACESE 
69. Leaves entire, not lobed __.... 
O a PEA 22. ANNONACEAE 

68. Fruit a single pistil or of several 
united pistils, not of several apo- 
CAPONE PISHIR ua er 70 
70. Fruit enclosed by a basal cup 

ee IE e IR A CO CREE fS 
70. Fruit not enclosed by a basal 
A EO EO Or KEY 4 
29. Plant infiowerr ee Tu 
TE iro IDEE cco ee SEED a re T de dria e 72 
72. Flowers, at least one sex, in spherical heads or spiny involucres . 73 
73. Staminate heads racemose, the pistillate heads at the base .. 74 
74. Leaf scars completely encircling the buds ___...... 
At O, PRATANACEAE 
74. Leaf scars not encircling the buds _ 27. HAMAMELIDACEAE 
73. Staminate heads not racemose; pistillate flowers variously 


A LaL cor A ee 
75. Plant monoecious, with pistillate and staminate flowers 
in separate inflorescences |... 1l. FAGACEAE 


75. Plant dioecious, or plant monoecious with pistillate 
and staminate flowers in the same head 


+6... Stamens 5 or More. I, 55. NYSSACEAE 

76. Stamens 4 or absent... | | 13. MoRACEAE 

72. Flowers not in spherical heads —.... ta 77 
TT. Illorescence Pal T_T dr _ Mr 78 

78. Plant monoecious ||| | | | 34. EUPHORBIACEAE 

79, Plant dota «ana A 79 

18... Dur CHOR 2 re, — 14. SANTALACEAE 

TR. ARIE Lau e AI 80 

80. Sepals or petals, or both, present .—.. 81 


81. Flowers in cymes or cymules 25. LAURACEAE 
81. Flowers in catkins ... —.. 7. SALICACEAE 
80. Sepals and petals absent ________ 7. SALICACEAE 
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174 Infisrescences axillary. see sen nn 82 
82. Corolla white or pinkish ... Me S SERE 85 

83. Corolla lobes united for less than 14 of their 
lengths, corolla rotate || 37. AQUIFOLIACEAE 


83. Corolla lobes united for more than % of their 
lengths, corolla urceolate ___._._._........ 61. EBENACEAE 


82. Corolla greenish, brownish, yellow, or absent... . 84 
94,0 Plant DE dcr tige 85 
85. Inflorescences in the axils of new leaves, or 
colpi MED ta EE ens 86 
86. Stamens 5 or more; pistil absent .............. 87 
87. Inflorescence pedunculate _____... 
E IE SR Hr: 55. NYSSACEAE 
87. Inflorescence sessile |... 
LÉ outre 62, SYMPLOCACEAE 


86. Stamens 4 or pistil present .... 13. MORACEAE 
85. Inflorescences in axils of leaves of preceding 


VOR rb VE RIE nn. E TE 
88. Leaves evergreen, irregularly or re- 
motely toothed | 8. MYRICACEAE 
88. Leaves deciduous, regularly serrate _.. 
“II Ne iii 7. SALICACEAE 
«^ Phat monoeolólg an na 89 
89. Perianth lobes evident, more than 1 mm long; 
inflorescence never a catkin |... 


90. Ovary pubescent; perianth undifferen- 
Gate === da LEM VESTA CENE 

90. Ovary glabrous; perianth differentiated 
into calyx and corolla __ 34. EUPHORBIACEAE 

89. Perianth lobes less than 1 mm long or absent; 
inflorescence often a catkin — 91 

91. Pistillate and staminate flowers in cat- 

kins, or not in catkins and the pistillate 
flowers terminal — |... 10. BETULACEAE 

91. Pistillate flowers not in catkins, or in 
catkins and not terminal ____. 11. FAGACEAE 
Vi: LOWER pakit cc leali S a 


og smfloresceniod terminal === 93 
93. Corolla absent, or perianth undifferentiated ... _ 94 
MS men es ATA eren 95 


95. Leaves almost fully expanded at anthesis ____ 
14. SANTALACEAE 


95. Leaves absent at anthesis — _ 12. ULMACEAE 

94. Stamens more than 10 ....... 27. HAMAMELIDACEAE 

93. Corolla and calyx both present and discernible ... 96 
96. Stamens 2 times or less the number of calyx lobes __ 97 

OT E Jutferlug nennen 98 

98. Corolla apopetalous ..... 56. CORNACEAE 

98. Corolla gamopetalous — 59. ERICACEAE 

Uu Dur peor caer RR 99 


99. Adaxial leaf surface of two contrasting colors 
a A e A A 59. ERICACEAE 

99. Adaxial leaf surface not of two contrasting 
OST. VOTE, PRI RIE SE p 100 
100. Corolla gamopetalous __........ 59. ERIACEAE 
100. Corolla apopetalous ._.._ 101 
101. Leaves entire: >. — —  — —. 102 

102. Pedicels plumose — 
Tr RE 35. ANACARDIACEAE 
102. Pedicels glabrous ....... ... 103 
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103. Leaves less than 1 cm 
long — 43. RHAMNACEAE 
103. Leaves more than 1 
cm S 
- 36. CYRILLACEAE 
101. Leaves crenate o or r serrate tes — 104 
104. Stamens twice the number 
of calyx lobes .. = 
sc RI LE 57. CLETHRACEAE 
104. Stamens equal to the num- 
ber of calyx lobes _........-.. 105 
105. Sepals pubescent .. 
A _ 26. SAXIFRAGACEAE 
105. Sepals glabrous — 
Bi RHAMNACEAE 
96. Stamens more than twice the number of calyx lobes _ 106 
106. Inflorescence adnate to a conspicuous, basal 
Ds posae de^ EERA CRANE 
106. Inflorescence not adnate to a conspicuous, basal 
ln E A NBN SCELTE. 107 
107. Flower solitary, rarely 2 together |... 108 
108. Sepals stellate-pubescent 46. MALVACEAE 
108. Sepals not stellate-pubescent, but 


simply pubescent |... 48. THEACEAE 
107. Flowers in racemes, panicles, corymbs, or 
axillary fasvictes = u DA 


109. Sepals densely stellate-pubescent __ 
O MALVACESE 
109. Sepals glabrous to pubescent, but 
not stellate-pubescent ___ 110 
ELLOS BROS Ei EI 
111. Sepals densely pubes- 
cent; shrub less than 0.5 
m tall ________ 29, ROSACEAE 
111. Sepals glabrous; shrub or 
tree more than 1 m tall . 
Za 53, LYTHRACEAE 


110. Styles several _____... 29, ROSACEAE 
DE; CACA silla nennen 12 
112. Petals absent, or perianth undifferentiated === 113 


113. Leaves, twigs and calyces vested with silvery, peltate 
DA A rr 52. ELAEAGNACEAE 
113. Leaves, twigs, and calyces not vested with peltate scales, 
(tb AEC aber conc terete i a kis 
114. Leaves lobed —--____ . rr 4 
115. Inflorescence punicalate: 4 una stipitate; 
sepals more than 2 mm long 47. STERCULIACEAE 
115. Inflorescence capitate, racemose, umbel- 
late, or solitary; ovary sessile; sepals less 


than 2 mm long _.._____’ . 55. NYSSACEAE 

114. Leaves not lobed, or leaves absent __________. 116 
110. Gali synsenalóm nn a na ni 

117. Corolla absent ____ — 51. THYMELAEACEAE 

117. Corolla present |... 59. ERICACEAE 

116. Calyx aposepalous or lacking — 118 


118. Calyx less than 1 mm long _______. 
dee N rta 55. NYSSACEAE 
118. Calyx more than 1 mm long _____. 119 
119. Stamens more than 10 | = 
A O ACE AS 
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119. Stamens less than 10 ....... 120 

120. Ovary laterally flattened, 
2-notched apically _ 12. ULMACEAE 

120, Ovary terete, not api- 

cally notched ............. 
ra 35. ANACARDIACEAE 
112. Corolla and calyx both present and discernible — 121 

121. Inflorescence adnate to a a peas basal bract .. 

— = = 45. TILIACEAE 
121. Inflorescence not adnate to a ‘conspicuous ‘basal bract .. 122 
122. Sepals or calyx lobes 3 s 123 
123. Petals 3; leaves evergreen ... — 25. LAURACEAE 

123. Petals 6 or more; leaves deciduous | 
EP PE 22. ANNONACEAE 


R 122. Sepals o or r calyx lobes more than 3 .. tec ARE 
124. Ovary partially or entirely inferior ........... — 125 
125. Stamens more than twice the number 
of corolla lobes ......... 62. SYMPLOCACEAE 
125. Stamens twice or fewer than twice the 
number of corolla lobes ..................... 126 
126. Corolla gamopetalous; anthers 
poricidal |... — 59. ERICACEAE 
126. Corolla apopetalous: anthers 
septicidal |... 26. SAXIFRAGACEAE 
| 124. Ovary superior . . 127 
127. Petals united, “at least ‘basally — = 128 


128. Stamens 5, or more and. the 
same number as the corolla 
lobes? Se ca = 1% 
129. Staminodia petaloid — a 

lodata — 60. SAPOTACEAE 
129. Staminodia absent |... 130 
130. Corolla rotate ____.. 
==. 37. AQUIFOLIACEAE 
130. Corolla salverform 
sn 69. SOLANACEAE 

128. Stamens 8 or more, more nu- 
merous than the corolla lobes _ 131 
131. Stamens twice as many 

as the corolla lobes __.... 132 
132. Anthers opening by 
slits their entire 
lengths ..._ 133 
133. Petals united 
for % their 
lengths __— 
... 61. EBENACEAE 
133. Petals united 
for less than 
Ya their 
lengths ————-- 
63. STYRACACEAE 
| 132. Anthers opening by 
| pores or slits at the 
ends _... 59. ERICACEAE 
| 131. Stamens 3 or more times 

| as many as the corolla 

UN MEICSEO ca IA 
| 134. Flowers on a leaf 
less portion of 
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branch; petals 

united only at base 

in 62. SYMPLOCACEAE 
134. Flowers in leaf axils 

of new growth; 

petals united for 

more than 4 their 

lengths 61. EBENACEAE 


197. -Petals Septie neun 135 
135. Corolla zygomorphic, papilion- 
aceous ....—_... 90. FABACEAE 

Corolla neither zygomorphic 
nor papilionaceous _.____ 136 


135. 


KEY 4 
From lead 70, Key 3 


136. 


136. 


Corolla more than 2.5 cm 
broad a RAR m 
137. Style enclosed by a 
staminal tube ____ 
TRE 46. MALVACEAE 
137. Style or styles not 
enclosed by a stam- 
inal tube 48. THEACEAE 
Corolla less than 2.5 cm 
broad _ oe le 
138. Petals 4 en a 
_ 27. HAMAMELIDACEAE 
138. Petals 5 or more _. 139 
139. Stamens 
equal to the 
number of co- 
rolla lobes .... 
37. AQUIFOLIACEAE 
139. Stamens 
twice or more 
the number of 
petals or co- 
rola lobes — 140 
140. Stamens 
twice 
the num- 
ber of 
petals or 
corolla 
lobes __. 
63. STYRACA- 
CEAE 
140. Stamens 
more 
than 
twice 
the num- 
ber of 
petals . 
29. ROSACEAE 


l. Fruit fleshy; a drupe, ve Gee Pcr OF DOING Are ARR EA 


2. Ovary inferior |... R 
3. Fruit several- seeded, a | berry o Or ‘pome 
4. Fruit a pome 
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A EE EAS ee 5 

$ baeyesJobüd er sot 26. SAXIFRAGACEAE 

5:7 Leaves serate, not lobed > e e = 59. ERICACEAE 
RH lat o sh ica pe i pt à 6 
A Kika s E A EE 62. SYMPLOCACEAE 

O. CAVE AS itcm A 55. NYSSACEAE 
Ovary SUDO una oec e o er caua d 


do Leute TRO. A d 
8. Calyx lacking or not persistent on fruit A 9 

9. Leaves acuminate, cordate 0 BA, EUPHORBIACEAE 

9. Leaves obtuse, not cordate ||| ||| 51, THYMELAEACEAE 

8. Calyx present at base ol ee o Z 


10. Fr severalaodded LL NE EE Zena licei. 11 
11.--Froit'on:spor:boenche e ola 60. SAPOTACEAE 

IL. Fruitnotomndpur KTM k mue ar, 12 

12. Calyx more than 1 cm broad _..... ... 61. EBENACEAE 

12. Calyx less than 1 cm broad... ane 13 

13. Drupelets less than 5 per fruit — .. 43. RHAMNACEAE 

13. Seeds more than 10 per fruit 69. SOLANACEAE 


10. Fruit 1-seeded |... um n € | 

14.. Fruit où guar Sn he rss k 60. SAPOTACEAE 

14. Fruit not on spur branches_____m_m—____mmmmm___ 25. LAURACEAE 

t eve A Lea mM b |, 
db. Lower leaves A A r 67. VERBENACEAE 
15. AU leaves alternate eroici 16 
10, Arufeleft Raver PRE uae cesse masses E] 

17. Fruit lobéd. es i r ik Aal RAA MNARA 


lf. Frot mlbbel contorno ia oie — 37. AQUIFOLIACEAE 
BG. DADO Ll pet EUER Se a i a LE 18 
DR RE cdd E _ 25, LAURACEAE 
ME LOAVES not SODO EE En re 19 
19. Inflorescence adnate basally to a conspicuous bract ...... > 
ae LBA A de ue meme ARE LILIACEAE 
19. Inflorescence not adnate to a conspicuous basal bract _...... _ 20 


20. Fruit pubescent or granular 21 
21. Fruit thickly appressed-pubescent with stellate 
trichomes — ______mmmm__————. STYRACACEAE 
21. Fruit granular, waxy, not vested with stellate 
A oor cae ka cheeses 8. MYRICACEAE 


20. Fruit not pubescent or granular — s a 


22. Leaves strongly oblique, cuneate to truncate ...— 
12. ULMACEAE 


22. Leaves symmetrical, cuneate to attenuate —— 
29. ROSACEAE 


l. Fruit dry; a capsule, achene, nut, dice dà Las QN EM SW 
AA tet onn ee sm 24 
24. Fruit 1-3-seeded, glabrous nn Rn 47. STERCULIACEAE 

24. Fruit many-seeded, thickly stellate-pubescent ..... _ 46. MALVACEAE 

NA SAN iii rr ZA 25 
ŽE CDM em Lo ITE. 

26. Fruit granular, waxy -a _ 8. MYRICACEAE 

26. Fruit not granular and waxy .. "orta FS 27 

DEM PRE OECD o n is, _ 59. ERICACEAE 

27. Fruit indehiscent . Sri Mis TÁ 

SALAS natai br CUBES: ————————— = 28 

28. Fruit a capsule ... A cuu LR 

29. Seeds with a coma; leaves MAO ann nn 7. SALICACEAE 

29. Seeds devoid of coma; leaves not acuminate __________30 

30. Capsule beaked —————_- ________— 27. HAMAMELIDACEAE 

30. Capsule not beaked _.__________—____—_—_b€_____48, THEACEAE 

28. Fruit not a capsule ____--- nn ————— 31 
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31. Leaves cordate or obliquely cordate -=-= 32 
32. Inflorescence adnate to a conspicuous basal bract; fruit a nut- 
like: Do. testo e alal 45. TILIACEAE 


32. Inflorescence not adnate to a basal bract; fruit a samara __---— 
MED SUA TERRE A = _ 12. ULMACEAE 


31. Desvres combate: to attenuate. — OE 33 
33. Surface of fruit granular, waxy, not stellate-pubescent nor 
einge e a 2 8. MYRICACEAE 


33. Surface of fruit either stellate-pubescent or winged .......... 
tl L A EAE REDIERE 63. STYRACACEAE 


1. PINACEAE 
Li A ne nta d VEDA 
IL DTO rer mme EI EI 
1. Pinus L., PINE 
1. Fascicular sheaths averaging more than 2 cm long ___——_-. 5. P. palustris 
1. Fascicular sheaths averaging less than 2 em long |... 2 


2. Bark of 1-year-old twigs, branches, and upper trunk smooth, not exfoliating _ 4. P. glabra 
2. Bark of 1-year-old twigs, branches, and upper trunk obviously cracked, roughened, 


id ua AERE LE LAS A 
3. Leaves predominantly more than 1 dm long ______ E 4 
4. Leaves, at least some, in fascicles of 2; upper portion of distal end of cone 

scele A ALA E A A T en 5 
5. Cone turbtuste, nitore Cr a 6. P. serotina 
5. Cone oblong-conical, opening promptly when mature _ 3. P. elliottii 
4, Leaves all in fascicles of 3; upper portion of distal end of cone scale not shiny 
EAS orient = re retata T M 
3. Leaves predominantly less than 1 dm long M eres ne AS AT | 
6: Leaves entirely di A e dre Ie ee 7 
7. Gone tarbinate; serotinens rr Ge. P. seratina 
7. Cone oblong-conical, opening promptly when mature ..  .. T. P. taeda 
6. Leaves in fascicles of A add 3 c_ CO _ roi = : 
8. Leaves strongly twisted, or cone scale prickles indurate, stout, “recurved _ 
9. Bark of young twigs reddish; seed subovoid |... 8. P. An 
9. Bark of young twigs gray to tan; seed subtriangular |... ---—- 1. P. clausa 


8. Leaves not strongly twisted, or cone scale prickle weak, slender, straight 
E E Di err rr PE DI PI CUP 


In Alabama there are no characteristics known to the writer which will enable 
one to separate consistently Pinus echinata from P. clausa, since the western race 
of P. clausa ( constituting the only population of this species in Alabama) does not 
bear serotinous cones. It is interesting to speculate that the “open cone" race of 
P. clausa might have arisen as a result of introgression with P. echinata, or that 
populations of P. echinata may have given rise to P. clausa by the development of 
serotiny. 


1. P. clausa (Chapman) Vasey, Sano P., FLORIDA Spruce P. Spring; fall. 
Beaches, dunes, rare; OCP. P. clausa (Engelm.) Sarg.—M, H; P. clausa 
( Engelm.) Vasey—S. 

2. P. echinata Miller, SHort-LeAr P. Spring; fall. Old fields, woods, through- 
out, but rare in HR and southwest Alabama. 

3. P. elliottii Engelm., SLasH P. Spring; fall. Low woods, savannas; OCP 
and occasionally escaping from plantings northward. P. heterophylla (Ell) 
Sudw.—M; P. palustris Mill.—S. 
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4. P. glabra Walter, Spruce P. Spring; fall. Low woods, flood-plains; CP. 

5. P. palustris Miller, Lonc-Lear P. Spring; fall. Upland woods, old fields; 
CP, CuP, AM, VR. P. australis Michx. f.—S. 

6. P. serotina Michaux, Ponp P., BLACK P. Spring; fall. Low woods, creek 
swamps, rare. Reported from eastern CP by Harper (1928), Dean (1961), and 
Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968). 


7. P. taeda L., LosLoLLY P. Spring; fall. Woods and fields, throughout; rare 
in HR. 


8. P. virginiana Miller, VIRGINIA P., SCRUB P., Niccer P. Spring; fall. Upland 
fields and woods, xeric slopes; CuP, AM, VR. 


2. Tsuga (Endl.) Carr., HEMLOCK 


1. T. canadensis (L.) Carr, HemLock, Spruce Pine. Spring; fall. Mesic 
slopes and ravines; CuP. 


2. TAXODIACEAE 


1. Taxodium Richard, Cypress 
1. T. distichum (L.) Richard. Spring; fall. 


1. Leaves distichous — mmm T. distichum var. distichum 
1. Leaves appressed to twigs, or r strongly ascending = 265 RAT T. distichum var. nutans 


T. distichum (L.) Richard var. distichum, BALp C., Swamp C., River C. 
Swamps, river margins; throughout CP and rare in HR, VR, P. 

T. distichum var. nutans (Aiton) Sweet, Ponp C. Swamps, ponds; OCP. T. 
distichum imbricaria ( Nutt.) Sudw.—M; T. ascendens Brongn.—S, H, RAB. 


3. CUPRESSACEAE 


1. Plant bisexual, monoecious; mature pistillate cone leathery or woody; seeds winged .... 


MENTI EC OR mei ii o V 1. Chamaecyparis 
1. Plant unisexual, plants dioecious; mature pistillate cone baccate; seeds wingless ____._.... 


HN UTE a Dl Mn eae md Rl unt II T — 2. Juniperus 


1. Chamaecyparis Spach, Warre CEDAR 


1. C. thyoides (L.) BSP. Spring; fall. Low woods, creek swamps, rare; OCP. 


2. Juniperus L., RED CEDAR 


1. J. virginiana L. Spring; fall. Habitats various; throughout. Sabina virginiana 
(L.) Antoine—S; Sabina silicicola Sm.—S; J. barbadensis L.—M; J. silicicola 
(Sm. ) Bail.—RAB. 


4. POACEAE 
1. Culm terete or subterete above node |... — = _ 1, Arundinaria 


1. Culm distinctly flattened on one side above. node vwd Ape t ics OS 9. Phyllostachys 


1. Arundinaria Michaux, CANE 


1. A. gigantea ( Walter) Muhl. Spring. Ravines, mesic and dry slopes, alluvial 
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woods; throughout. A. gigantea ( Walt.) Chap.—M; A. tecta ( Walt.) Muhl.—M, 
S, H; A. macrosperma Michx.—H. 


2. Phyllostachys Sieb. & Zucc. 


l. P.aurea Riv. Flowers, fruit not seen. Planted for fishpoles and escaping, 
scattered localities mostly in CP. 


5. ARECACEAE 


1. Pelle edateély amt a nn rc e crisis TONOA 
l. Petiole not coarsely serrate - ee cR m 
2. Leaves silvery-scurfy beneath; leaf sheaths armed with stout : spines _ 1 Rhapidophyllum 
2. Leaves glabrous beneath; leaf sheaths unarmed |... > 2. Sabal 


1. Rhapidophyllum Wendland & Drude, NEEDLE-PALM 


1. R. hystrix (Pursh) Wendland & Drude. Flowers, fruits not seen. Swamp 
forests, rich ravines, rare; principally CP, and more common southeastward. 


2. Sabal Adanson, PALMETTO 
1. S. minor (Jacquin) Persoon, Dwanr P. Late spring-summer; fall. Alluvial 
woods; CP and rare in VR. S. minus (Jacq.) Pers.—M; S. minor Jacq.—H. 


3. Serenoa Hooker, Saw PALMETTO 


l. S. repens (Bartram) Small. Late spring-summer; fall. Low pinelands, 
savannas, sand ridges and dunes; OCP. S. serrulata (Michx.) Benth. & Hook.—M, 
H. 


6. LILIACEAE 


1. Leaves less than 1.5 dm long; inflorescences axillary -n nnno 1. Smilax 
1. Leaves more than 1.5 dm long; inflorescence terminal |... 2. Yucca 
1. Smilax L. 

1. Stems and lower surfaces of leaves densely pubescent || 5,8. des 

1. Stems and lower surfaces of leaves glabrous or glabrate, sometimes scurfy |... 
2. Leaves glaucous beneath, distinctly grayish to whitish ______________3S$. lowe 
2. Leaves green beneath (or drying black), non-glaucous TARTA MA ed. AA 
3. Fruit red or reddish — NS RI EE e E 1 
4. Leaves deciduous; peduncle distinctly ‘Flattened 9, S. walteri 
4. Leaves evergreen; peduncle terete or subterete = | 7. S. smallii 


3. Fruit black or bluish-black . 


s Ur E TRETEN 


. Fruit maturing in second season: leaves ‘oblong : to narrowly elliptic, ex- 
auriculate; Gatire: — eui EM do ia 4. S. laurifolia 


5. Fruit maturing in first season; leaves ovate, often auriculate, or margins 
spinulose or erose . ERAI ULT. 


6. Be more than 15 times as is long a: as the ‘petioles of dues 
eaves _.... A 
7. Leaf margins thin, erose; ‘stems hispid o or unarmed ___ 8, S. tamnoides 
7. Leaf margins hyaline-thickened, often spinulose; stems thorny .... = 
e P PPP NAM RE SAI REI A 
6. Peduncles 1.5 times or less as long as the | petioles of subtending leaves __ 8 
8. Le margine thie TAN 6. S. rotundifolia 
8. Leaf margins hyaline-thickened 
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9. Petioles subtending peduncles less than 8 mm long ...... 1. S. auriculata 
9. Petioles subtending peduncles more than 8 mm long — 2. S. bona-nox 


1. S. auriculata Walter, SAND BAMBOO-BRIER. Spring-summer; fall-winter. 
Sandy woods, dunes; principally OCP. 

2. S. bona-nox L., BAMBOO-BRIER. Spring; fall. Habitats various; throughout. 

3. S. glauca Walter. Spring; fall. Habitats various; throughout. 

4. S. laurifolia L., BAMBOO. Summer; fall. Seepages, bogs, ditches, swamp 
ecotones; principally CP, but rare in P, AM, VR. 

5. S. pumila Walter. Fall; spring. Sandy woods; CP and southern P. 

6. S. rotundifolia L. Spring; fall. Deciduous woods, thickets, fencerows; 
throughout. 

7. S. smallii Morong. Late spring-summer; spring. Low woods, seepages, 
thickets; CP, P, VR. S. lanceolata L.—M, H, S. 

8. S. tamnoides L. Spring; fall. Alluvial and mesic woods, often over calcare- 
ous substrata; throughout. S. hispida Muhl.—S, RAB.—The application of S. 
hispida Muhl. is apparently based upon plants from north of the Coastal Plain, 
which generally display smaller foliage and are more densely armed. Coastal 
Plain plants generally occur in semialluvial habitats, which may affect their more 
robust aspect. 


9. S. walteri Pursh. Spring; fall. Ditches, seepages, low woods; CP, rare in 
P, VR. 


2. Yucca L. 
1. Leaf Thargins with filamentous tlocide un A eM ads 2. Y. filamentosa 
1: Lest mares antis brxerinte 7 rane n Ur eec a a 
2. Leaf margins entire or scaberulous __  ... 3. Y. gloriosa 


$; Teat ir Get Lees reme EE i n ns a aha 


l. Y. aloifolia L., Spanish DAGGER, SPANISH BAYONET. Spring; fall. Sandy 
deciduous woods, thickets; CP. 

2. Y. filamentosa L. var. smalliana (Fernald) Ahles, BEAncRAss. Spring; sum- 
mer-fall. Fields, fencerows, open woods; throughout. Y. flaccida Haw.—S.— 
Specimens of Y. filamentosa L. var. filamentosa, reported from Alabama, have not 
been seen by the writer. 


3. Y. gloriosa L., SPANISH BAYONET. Spring-summer; fall. Fencerows, thickets, 
open woods; principally CP. 


The three taxa listed above are all occasionally cultivated and are commonly 
persistent or rarely escaping. Alabama is considered as being within the range of 


Yucca recurvifolia Salisbury by Small (1933). Individuals with pliable leaves and 
winged capsules may be referable to this taxon. 


7. SALICACEAE 


l. Catkin scales laciniate; stamens more than 10; buds with several scales; leaves usually 
less than 3 times as long as wide. 1422211; Pons 
l. Catkin scales entire; stamens 10 or less; bud scale single; leaves usually more than 3 
times as long as wide oe EE E EE 2. Salix 
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1. Populus L., PoPLAR 


1. Péticlos distinctly Stattoned 2 o ne 2. P. deltoides 
1. Petioles terete or subterete — . 2 2 
2. Mature leaves white-tomentose G or r floccose. beneath; capsule less than 51 mm n long 


EE = 1. P. alba 

2. Mature leaves not white-tomentose or floccose beneath; capsule more than 5 mm 

Itc sin a li ara 3. P. heterophylla 

1. P. alba L., WHITE P., Silver P. Spring. Thickets, fencerows, old homesites, 
frequently an asexual escape from planting; principally north of CP. 

2. P. deltoides Marshall, Corroxwoop. Spring. Streambanks, alluvial woods, 
river swamps; throughout, except rare on western CuP. Most frequent in circum- 
neutral situations. P. balsamifera L.—S. 

3. P. heterophylla L., Swamp Cotronwoop, Spring. River swamps, rare; 
OCP. 


Populus nigra L. var. italica DuRoi (Lombardy poplar) is rarely persistent from 
old stumps after cultivation. 


2. Salix L., WiLLow 


1. Capsule less than 2.5 mm long; branches quite pendulous; twigs whip-like __________. 
RED c or. ot T A BLT S So LAOS. babylonica 
1. Capsule more than 2.5 mm long; branches not decidedly ‘pendulous; twigs not whip-like .. 


2. Leaves entire or nearly so, commonly revolute |... 3.5. pai 
2. Leaves serrate to serrulate, erévdlatbr ara Ba ree DA re a 
3. Leaves and capsules sericeous; stamens 2. B. S. sericea 

3. Leaves and capsules not sericeous; stamens 3 or more |... 4 

do AVES SIMIO DENSA: 2 crac an 2. S. caroliniana 

di A 1 —ro RET i A 4. S. nigra 


1. S. babylonica L., WEEPING W. Spring. Rare escape to stream-banks, 
ditches, low open ground; CP, VR. 

2. S. caroliniana Michaux. Spring. Open streambeds, ditches, throughout, 
but most common in central portions of Alabama. 

3. S. humilis Marshall, PRAIRIE W. Spring. Open, low ground, rare; CP, P, 
AM, CuP, HR. 

4. S. nigra Marshall, BLack W. Spring. Ditches, low ground and seepages; 
throughout. 

5. S. sericea Marshall, Saxy W. Spring. Open seepages, rare; CP. HR. S. 
wardi Bebb—M. 


Further study is needed to determine the best status of Salix marginata Wimm. 


in Small (1933). This name may belong in synonymy with either S. nigra Marsh. 
or S. caroliniana Michx. 


8. MYRICACEAE 
l. Myrica L. 


l. Staminate flowers with 8 or more stamens; pistils 1-3 in each bract axil; fruit more than 
lom long A E 3. M. inodora 

1. Staminate flowers with less than 7 stamens; pistil solitary in each bract axil; fruit less 
than 0.5 cm long 
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8. MYRICACEAE 


LEITNERIACEAE 9. JUGLANDACEAE 
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2. Glands on upper leaf surface very sparse or absent... 2. M. heterophylla 

2. Glands on upper leaf surface dense _—--—— -- — -—— 1. M. cerifera 

1. M. cerifera L., Wax MyRTLE. Spring: fall. Habitats various; CP, CuP 
(rare). M. pumila (Michx.) Sm.—M, H; Cerothamnus ceriferus (L.) Sm.—S; 
C. pumilus ( Michx.) Sm.—S. 

2. M. heterophylla Rafinesque, BAYBERRY. Spring; fall Seepages, bogs, 
infrequent; CP, P, AM, VR. M. carolinensis Mill.—M, H; Cerothamnus carolinensis 
( Mill.) Tidest.—S. 

3. M. inodora Bartram. Spring; fall. Seepages, creek swamps, rare; OCP. 
Cerothamnus inodorus ( Bart.) Sm.—S. 


LEITNERIACEAE 


Leitneria floridana Chapman (Corkwoop) has been listed by Dean (1961), 
but no specimens have been seen. 


9. JUGLANDACEAE 


1. Pith of twigs continuous; involucre dehiscent at maturity |... ii — 1. Carya 
1. Pith of twigs chambered: e a 2. Juglans 
1. Carya Nuttall, Hickory 
lo Bü BRATEN RE re E S A E +. 

D HR RARES A En JE — 8. C. cordiformis 
è. Bude A 22055 Sie an ere aug 

3. Involucre smooth, or angled only distally >> 
4. Young twigs, buds and lower surfaces of leaves entirely covered with peltate 
scales .... ER ae O 
4. Young twigs, buds and lower surfaces of leaves not entirely covered with 
pelate istuleri-—Pmy__ tou ee _ 5. C. illinoensis 
9. VOR TÁ rt IU GOA 


i. Bud sc O cU 
5. Margins of young leaflets densely ciliate, older serrations ciliate or with p 


A, A CI - de i redo ASS 
6. Cilia on leaflet margins stellate, not densely Lui rrr 
7. Buds and fruit glandular; peltate glands present beneath on leaflets .. 

PP RE A o AES I RE 10. C. pallida 


7. Buds and fruit eglandular; abaxial glands of leaflets not peltate _ 11. C. tomentosa 
6. Cilia on leaflet margins simple, often densely tufted 8 

8. Terminal leaflet lanceolate or oblanceolate; fruit less than 3.5 cm long ... 
ae nn... 2, €. carolinae-septentrionalis 
8. Terminal leaflet ovate or obovate; fruit more than 3.5 cm long ____ _ 9. C. ovata 

5. Margins of young leaflets not densely ciliate, older leaf serrations lacking sub- 
tesnindlituità vi Lia | ie E a e _ 9 

9. Leaflets pubescent beneath, the pubescence not confined to the midrib or axils 
of the principal veins 
10. Abaxial leaflet pubescence simple 2 6. C. laciniosa 
10. Abaxial leaflet pubescence stellate 11 

11. Buds and fruit glandular; peltate glands present beneath on leaflets 
PETI E CP rrr 10. C. pallida 

11. Buds and fruit eglandular; abaxial glands of leaflets not peltate ___ I 
SES PS Re 11. C. tomentosa 

9. Leaflets glabrous beneath, pubescence when present confined to vicinity of mid- 
rib or axils of principal vaa a di NE 
12. Buds B — E RIE D AT TRE 
12. Buds eglandular . 


REUNIR E y el tel TM nt 
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13. Fruit obovoid, often stipitate; husk not splitting to base of fruit at 


maturity; leaves usually 5-foliolate —....._.- 4. C. glabra 
13. Fruit globose or obovoid, not stipitate; husk splitting to base of fruit at 
maturity; leaves usually 7-foliolate -s= a 8. C. ovalis 


1. C. aquatica (Michaux f.) Nuttall, Water H. Spring; fall. Alluvial woods, 
river swamps; principally CP, HR. Hicoria aquatica ( Michx.) Britt. —M, H, S. 

2. C. carolinae-septentrionalis (Ashe) Engler € Graebner, Scary-Bark H. 
Spring; fall. Deciduous woods, more common over calcareous substrata; CP, P, 
VR, CuP, HR. Hicoria carolinae-septentrionalis ( Michx.) Britt.—M, H, S. 

3. C. cordiformis ( Wang.) K. Koch, Brrrernut H. Spring; fall. Rich or allu- 
vial woods; CP, AM, VR, CuP, HR. Hicoria minima (Marsh.) Britt.—M; H. 
cordiformis ( Wang.) Britt. —H, S. 

4. C. glabra (Miller) Sweet, Picnur H. Spring: fall. Deciduous woods; CP, 
AM, VR, CuP. Hicoria ashei Sudw.—H; H. glabra (Miller) Britt.—M, H, S. 

9. C. illinoensis (Wang.) K. Koch, PECAN. Spring; fall. Fence-rows, vacant 
lots, disturbed areas; principally CP. Possibly occurring naturally in the Black Belt 
( Harper, 1998). Hicoria pecan ( Marsh.) Britt.—M, H, S. 

6. C. laciniosa (Michaux f.) Loud., Bic ScaLy-Bank H. Spring; fall. Rich 
woods, alluvial woods; CP, VR, CuP, HR. Hicoria laciniosa (Michx.) Sarg.—S. 

7. C. myristicaeformis Michaux f., Nurmec H. Spring; fall. Calcareous soil, 
rare; Black Belt of CP. Hicoria myristicaeformis (Michx.) Britt.—M, H, S. 

8. C. ovalis (Miller) K. Koch, Picnut H. Spring; fall. Deciduous woods, very 
rare, but poorly collected; CuP. Hicoria microcarpa ( Nutt.) Britt.—S. 

9. C. ovata (Miller) K. Koch, Scarv-BaAnk H. Spring; fall. Mesic woods, low 
woods, alluvial woods, river swamps; throughout. Hicoria ovata (Mill.) Britt.— 
M, H, S. 

10. C. pallida (Ashe) Engler & Graebner. Spring; fall. Dry or sandy woods; 
throughout. Hicoria villosa (Sarg.) Ashe—M; H. pallida Ashe—H, S. 

11. C. tomentosa (Poiret) Nuttall, Mockernut H., Warre H., Warre-Heart 
H. Spring; fall. Deciduous woods in various habitats; throughout. Hicoria alba 
(L.) Britt.—M, H, S. 


2. Juglans L., WALNUT 


l. Pith dark brown; fruit elliptic, subcylindric or ovoid | l. J. cinerea 
1. Pith cream-colored, tan or light brown; fruit subglobose 2. J. nigra 
1. J. cinerea L., BUTTERNUT, Wire W. Spring; fall. Rich deciduous woods, 
infrequent; CP (rare), CuP, HR. Wallia cinerea (L.) Alef.—S. 
2. J. nigra L., Watnut, BLack W. Spring; fall. Rich woods; throughout. 
Wallia nigra (L.) Alef.—S. 


10. BETULACEAE 


l. Fruiting pistillate bracts brownish or less than 5 mm long; calyx of staminate flower 
presen A Le nn nn nn 
2. Fruiting bracts woody; pistillate inflorescence persistent; stamens more than 2 _ 1. Alnus 
2. Fruiting bracts chartaceous; pistillate inflorescence disintegrating at maturity; 

AAA ne mc Mie BOO 

1. Fruiting pistillate bracts green, more than 5 mm long; calyx of staminate flower absent — 3 
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10. BETULACEAE 


Juglans cinerea 
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3. Shrubs; fruit 1 cm or more long; pistillate flowers in heads ........ ————-- 4. Corylus 
3. Trees; fruit less than 1 cm long; pistillate flowers in catkins _ mw. 4 
4. Fruit enclosed by bladder-like bract; apex of staminate bract awned .... 5. Ostrya 

4. Fruit subtended by 3-lobed, leaf-like bract; apex of staminate bract acute ....... 
H' £m m eve M. ET REN, i peer m 3. Carpinus 


1. Alnus Ehrhart, ALDER 


1. A. serrulata (Aiton) Willd. Late winter-spring; fall. Low thickets, stream- 
banks, ditches, seepages; throughout. A. rugosa (DuRoi) Koch—M, H; A. rugosa 
(DuRoi) Spreng.—S. 


2. Betula L., BrrcH 


1. Leaf bases, at least some, subcordate to cordate .... 1. B. lenta 
1. Leaf bases widely cuneate to truncate, not subcordate or cordate .......... —- 2. B. nigra 


1. B. lenta L., CHERRY B. Spring; summer. Rocky woods, infrequent; AM, 
CuP. 


2. B. nigra L., Rıver B. Spring; summer. Seepages, low thickets, alluvial 
woods, streambanks; throughout. 


3. Carpinus L., IRoxwoop, BLUE BEECH 


l. C. caroliniana Walter. Spring; fall. Streambanks, low woods; throughout. 


4. Corylus L., HAzELNUT 


l. Petiolev A sc 1. C. americana 
1; Petiolas tint Dites A Ns ge 2. C. cornuta 


1. C. americana Walter. Late winter; fall. Deciduous woods, more frequent 
in circumneutral soils; AM, VR, CuP, HR. 


2. C. cornuta Marshall. Late winter; fall. Dry woods, infrequent; AM, CuP. 
C. rostrata Ait.—M, H. 


5. Ostrya Scop., Hop-HORNBEAM 


l. O. virginiana (Miller) K. Koch. Spring; summer-fall. Mesic or alluvial 
woods; throughout. 


1l. FAGACEAE 


l. Involuere‘ dehbicent, kn — 0-0 se AE. A 2 

2. Fruit solitary in involucre, trigonous °° I... _ 1g i. 2. Fagus 

2. Fruit 2 or more per involucre, or solitary and terete ||| — 1. Castanea 

1. Involueré indehlaent, ‘scaly. Aa dudas e NUN. 3. Quercus 
l. Castanea Miller 

1. Leaves glabrous beneath, or sparsely pubescent on the midvein ||| 1. C. dentata 


1. Leaves pubescent beneath, often densely so ll 007 a... 2 
2. Involucres 2 or more at base of inflorescence, later appearing spicate; fruit solitary in 
È lovolucià A ae i 2. C. pumila complex 


2. Involucre solitary at base of inflorescence, later appearing axillary-solitary; fruit 
2 or more in an involucre 3, C. sativa 


1. C. dentata (Marshall) Borkh., Cuestnur. Late spring-summer; fall. Dry 
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deciduous woods, infrequent to rare, formerly more common; CP (rare), AM, VR, 
CuP, HR. 

2, C. pumila (L.) Miller, complex, CHINQUAPIN, CHINKAPIN. Late spring- 
summer; fall. Thickets, various habitats; throughout. C. ashei Sudw., C. floridana 
(Sarg.) Ashe—S; C. alnifolia Nutt—S, RAB; C. alnifolia var. floridana Sarg., C. 
pumila var. ashei Sudw.—RAB. 

3. C. sativa Miller, Cinese Cuestnut. Late spring-summer; fall. Rights- 
of-way, waste places, escaped or persistent, rare; CP, CuP. 


Castanea alabamensis Ashe, from several localities in Alabama, has been re- 
garded as a probable hybrid (Logue, 1967) involving C. dentata (Marsh.) Borkh. 
and a member of the Pumilae complex. This writer is inclined to agree, until 
substantial evidence to the contrary is produced. 


9. Fagus L., BEECH 
1. F. grandifolia Ehrhart. Spring; fall. Mesic or low woods; throughout. F. 
americana ( Muenchh.) Sw.—M. 


3. Quercus L., OAK 


1. Leaves unlobed _________ 


RODEO UE 

2. Leaves pubescent or CET Decal La... GENE M cene cM 
3. Leaves marginally or apically tipped with bristles more than ii mm AA p» 

4. Leaves spatulate, widest near the distal end — 5 

5. Twigs densely stellate-pubescent — .. 17. ©. myrtifolia 

5. Twigs not densely stellate-pubescent — on 15. ©. marilandica 


4. Leaves lanceolate, M or narrowly ovate, widest near the middle or 
proximal end ___ eee = 
6. Fruit maturiny on growth ‘ok present season; ú plans strongly soboliferous,. 
shrubby ..... 4 ros leno REA _ 23. Q. pumila 
6. Fruit maturi o on à growth až last year; sirit arbarescent; vot dubulifezois .- S^ t 
7. Stellate trichomes on lower surfaces of leaves spreading _ 9. O. imbricaria 
7. Stellate trichomes on lower surfaces of leaves tightly appressed .... 
lei a E OVOS ŠE 10. ©. incana 
3. Leaves lacking marginal bristles, sometimes with nucronate marginal prece + © 
8. Distal bracts of involucral cup caudate; peduncles more than 2 cm iene 
ASIA DS BRIAN 3, 0: bicolor 


8. Distal bracts of involucral cup obtuse, acute or acuminate; or ee less 
than 2 cm long —. ae n u^ 


9. Upper % of fruit TTC Fastest pihátosnoé on n Ernie (if any) con- 
finen to vicinity of style basé e Lic ca, ne 


10. Involucral cup 2 cm or more broad from rim to rim; leaf margin 


regularly sinuate-dentate |... ______ _ 16. Q. montana 

10. Involucral cup less than 1 em broad from rim to rim; leaf margin 
entire, asymmetrical or weakly lobed ||| 6. Q. durandii 
9. Upper % (or more) of fruit scurfy, dull NE 
ll. Leaves regularly sinuate-dentate ||| 12 


12. Leaves pubescent beneath with tightly appressed, whitish, 
sessile, stellate trichomes _____ 21. Q. prinoides 

12. Leaves tomentose beneath with ascending simple or stellate 
A Mes Joe Ere eee 22, Q. prinus 
11. Leaves entire or asymmetrical —_ ||| 
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13. Fruit 2 or more times longer than broad; interior of involucral 
cup funnelform, enclosing less than % of fruit | 28. Q. virginiana 
13. Fruit less than 2 times as long as broad; interior of involucral 
cup saucer-shaped, ge more than % of fruit . 
FREE PRE Salom AE V Q. chapmanii 


2. Leaves glabrous beneath, or pubescent only 1 near the principal veins pr e 14 
14. Leaves spatulate to obovate with an obtuse apex, widest near the distal end __. 15 
19, Twin alabrate tare re nec Lam — 18. Q. nigra 
15. Twigs densely stellate-pubescent A NE: a O - 16 
16. Leaves coriaceous, semi-evergreen, often involute .. IT. Q. myrtifolia 
16. Leaves thin, deciduous, flattened to the margin ......__.. 2. ©. arkansana 
14. Leaves lanceolate to obovatė with an acute apex, usually widest near the middle 17 
17. Twigs densely stellate-pubescent — 17. Q. myrtifolia 
IE A a el Ae bi. BA 18 
18. Leaves narrowly elliptic or lanceolate to oblanceolate, deciduous ..... 
2 rn CAE STET STI 
18. Leaves elliptic t to obovate, semi-evergreen . 12. Q. laurifolia 
1. Leaves lobed _.._..... PN Kor . 19 
19. Leaves marginally c or - apically “tipped "with. bristles; fruit maturing c on n growth of 
Jost Melt nue ener AA 20 
20. Leaves pubescent or scurfy beneath __------- ——---- — 21 
21. Distal bracts of involucral cup inrolled under fruit AR aa subi Q. laevis 
21. Distal bracts of involucral cup free of fruit ii 22 
22. Leaves pubescent beneath with densely matted trichomes; involucral 
cup enclosing less than % of fruit... 7. O. falcata 
29. Leaves pubescent beneath with non-matted trichomes; involucral 
cup enclosing more than % of fruit — 27. Q. velutina 
20. Leaves glabrous beneath, or pubescent only near the principal veins ....... . 23 
23. Lateral lobes (on entire leaf) 2 or less ___.. . 94 
Di. Talas o c£ 18. On nigra 
24. Twigs densely stellate-pubescent |... io - 8. Q. arkansana 
23- (Lateral lobes moro than d cL rmm e OI 
95. Involucral cup cup-shaped, enclosing % or more "i fruit O, 26 
26. Fruit apex surrounded by one or more cireular aie ale 
ET A e ER EM NE 5. O. ¢ coccinea 
26. Fruit apex not dormomndod by a voir groove or grooves  . 27 


27. Leaves pubescent beneath with discrete, axillary tufts of 
trichomes, often obscuring portions of the veins _ 19. ©. nuttallii 


97. Leaves lacking well-defined, axillary tufts of trichomes 


beneath, pubescence not obscuring portions of the veins 
_5. Q. coccinea 


25. involucad cup Šiucas abuped, ‘enclosing less ‘than Y of fruit — — 28 
28. Leaf blades less than 10 cm long — 25 . 8. Q.  gBeorgiana 
28. Leaf blades, at least some, more CUR 10. cm nnd 29 


29. Leaves pubescent beneath with discrete, axillary ‘tufts: of 


trichomes, often obscuring portions of the veins —_.. 
TT . 95. Q. “shumardit 


29. Leaves. lacking “well-defined, ‘axillary. tufts of trichomes 
beneath, pubescence not obscuring portions of the veins 


E MIA . 94. Q. rubra 
19. Leaves lacking marginal bristles, sometimes with TORErOOAU. marginal eth; fruit 

maturing on growth of present season —..1_ 6. 30 

30. Distal bracts of involucral cup caudate __ —— >>> 31 

31. Peduncles more than 2 cm long ———— 3. Q. ¿bicolor 

31. Peduncles less than 2 cm long — A — M ET Q. macrocarpa 

30. Distal bracts of involucral cup obtuso acute or Spintos - = 32 

32. Involucral cup enclosing % or more of fruit — 13. Q. dia 


32. Involucral cup enclosing less than % of ee o 
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33. Leaves glabrous beneath, or pubescent only near the principal veins . 34 


34 Fruit more than 2n ot aa 1. Q. alba 

34. Fruit less than 2 cm long 6. Q. durandii 

33. Leaves pubescent, beneath AAA 35 
35. Upper !4 of fruit glabrous, lustrous; pubescence on fruit (if 

any) confined to vicinity of style base _—_ 6. Q. durandii 

35. Upper % (or more) of fruit pubescent, dull ........... 36 

36. Cup enclosing 14 or less of fruit |... 26. Q. stellata 

36. Cup enclosing more than % of fruit ......... 4. Q. chapmanii 


1. O. alba L., Ware O. Spring; fall. Mesic deciduous woods; throughout. 

2. Q. arkansana Sargent. Spring; fall. Dry, rocky, or sandy slopes, rare; CP. 

3. O. bicolor Willd., Swamp Wuire O. Spring: fall. Low woods, very rare; 
CuP. 

4. Q. chapmanii Sargent. Spring; fall. Sandy woods; OCP. 

5. O. coccinea Muenchh., ScaRLET O., SPANISH O. Spring; fall. Dry woods; 
throughout, but rare in southern CP. 

6. Q. durandii Buckley. 


1. Leaves pubescent over the lower surfaces |... O. durandii var. durandii 
1. Leaves glabrous over the lower surfaces O. durandii var. austrina 


Q. durandii Buckley var. durandii, Pın O. Spring; fall. Deciduous upland 
woods, thickets, usually on circumneutral soil; CP, CuP. O. brevilobata ( Torr.) 
Sarg.—M. 

Q. durandii var. austrina (Small) Palmer. Spring; fall. River bluffs, alluvial 
woods; CP, CuP. Q. austrina Sm.—S, RAB. 

7. O. falcata Michaux. Spring; fall. 


l. Leaves rusty-tomentose beneath; old bark quickly cracking and becoming roughened 
———Á———— re T EAE A re a o NO IIR AC 

l. Leaves white-tomentose beneath; old bark cracking tardily, not conspicuously roughened 

- — . Q. falcata var. pagodaefolia 


O. falcata Michaux var. falcata, SOUTHERN Rep O. Upland and low woods; 
throughout. ©. digitata ( Marsh.) Sudw.—M: O. rubra L.—S. 

O. falcata var. pagodaefolia Elliott, Cuerry-Bark O. Rich woods, often allu- 
vial, more common in circumneutral habitats; CP, P, VR, CuP, HR. Q. pagoda 
Raf.—H, S; O. pagodaefolia ( Ell.) Ashe—M. 

8. ©. georgiana Curtis, GeoncrA O. Spring; fall. Dry woods, very rare; south- 
ern CuP. 


9. ©. imbricaria Michaux, SmINGLE O. Spring; fall. Mesic woods, very rare; 
OCP, VR. 

10. ©. incana Bartram, BLUEJACK O., UpLaND WiLLOoW O. Spring; fall. Dry 
woods, thickets; CP, VR, CuP. Q. brevifolia (Lam.) Sarg.—M; Q. cinerea 
Michx.—H, S. 

11. ©. laevis Walter, Turkey O., FORKED-LEAF BLACKJACK O. Spring; fall. 
Upland woods; CP. O. catesbaei Michx.—M, H. 

12. ©. laurifolia Michaux, LAUREL O. Spring; fall. Mesic woods; CP, P 
(rare), CuP. ©. obtusa (Willd.) Ashe—H, S.— The conjunctive status of this 
species and of Q. nigra L. and Q. phellos L. is worthy of further study. 
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Quercus durandii 


var. austrina 


Quercus durandii 
var. durandii 


Quercus falcata 


var. falcata 
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10 Quercus falcata 
imbricaria 


>> var. pagodaefolia 
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13. ©. lyrata Walter, Overcup O. Spring; fall. Alluvial woods and swamps; 
CP, HR. 

14. Q. macrocarpa Michaux, Bun O. Spring; fall. Pasture, very rare; Black 
Belt of CP. 

15. ©. marilandica Muenchh., BLackjack O. Spring; fall. Upland woods; 
throughout.—Q. marylandica is a spelling employed by some authors. 

16. ©. montana Willd., Cuestnut O. Spring; fall. Upland woods; throughout, 
except for southern CP. Q. prinus L.—RAB. 

17. ©. myrtifolia Willd., MyrtLE O. Late winter-early spring; fall. Dunes, 
sandy woods and thickets; OCP. 

18. Q. nigra L., WATER O. Spring; fall. Mesic and low woods; throughout. 
See comment under Q. laurifolia. 

19. Q. nuttallii Palmer. Spring; fall. River swamps, alluvial woods, infre- 
quent; CP, southern CuP. Q. texana Buckl.—M, in part.—This species appears to 
be confined to the western half of Alabama. Occasionally planted. 

20. O. phellos L., WiLLow O. Spring; fall. Alluvial and mesic woods; through- 
out. See comment under ©. laurifolia. 

21. Q. prinoides Willd. Spring; fall. 

1, Plant id DOI TI Q. prinoides var. prinoides 
1. Plant sr a Q. prinoides var. acuminata 

O. prinoides Willd. var. prinoides, Dwarr CHINKAPIN O. Upland thickets, 
very rare; P, CuP. 

O. prinoides var. acuminata (Michaux) Gleason, CHINKAPIN O. Mesic or dry 
woods, usually over calcareous substrata; throughout, except rare or absent in 
southern CP. Much more common than the typical variety. ©. ccuminata 
(Michx.) Sarg.—M; Q. muehlenbergii Engelm.—H, S, RAB. 

22. O. prinus L., Swamp CHESTNUT O., BASKET O. Spring; fall. River swamps, 
alluvial woods; CP, VR (rare), CuP (rare), HR. Q. michauxii Nutt.—M, H, RAB. 

23. Q. pumila Walter. Spring; fall. Thickets, low pinelands; OCP. 

24. O. rubra L., Rep O., NORTHERN Rep O. Spring; fall. Mesic woods; 
throughout, but infrequent southward. Q. borealis maxima (Marsh.) Sarg. or 
Ashe?—H; O. maxima (Marsh.) Ashe, O. borealis Michx. f—S; O. rubra var. 
borealis ( Michx. f.) Farw.—RAB. 

25. O. shumardii Buckley, SHumarn’s O. Spring; fall. Mesic and alluvial 
woods; throughout, except rare in southern CP. O. texana Buckl.—M, in part; O. 
schneckii Britt.—H, S. 

26. Quercus stellata Wang. Spring; fall. 

1. Twigs tomentose; petioles usually more than 1 cm long __ Q. stellata var. stellata 
l. Twigs glabrous; petioles usually less than 1 cm long __ ©. stellata var. margaretta 

Q. stellata var. stellata, Posr O. Upland and mesic woods; throughout. Q. 
minor ( Marsh.) Sarg.—M. 

Q. stellata var. margaretta ( Ashe) Sargent, Dwanr Posr O. Upland woods, 


dry thickets; CP, southern CuP, VR. Q. margaretta Ashe—S, RAB.—Although 


3 See citation and footnote of Harper (1928:124.). 
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this variety is usually of smaller size than the typical variety, the writer has seen 
trees more than 2 feet in diameter (DBH) in southern Alabama. This variety 
appears more distinct than it actually is because of a consistently smaller average 
leaf size than the typical variety displays. This rather subjective difference is the 
usual method of differentiating the two taxa. Populations of Q. stellata var. 
margaretta in the Valley and Ridge Province have been called Q. boyntonii Bead., 
but they differ in no consistent or significant way from the main series of popula- 
tions in the Coastal Plain. Other “coastal plain oaks” (O. incana Bartr., Q. prinus 
L., etc.) also occur in the Valley and Ridge Province, and also appear little- 
diverged from their main genetic stocks. 

27. O. velutina Lam., BLAck O. Spring; fall. Dry and mesic woods; through- 
out, but rare in southern CP. 

28. Q. virginiana Miller, Live O. Spring; fall. Sandy woods; OCP. Occa- 
sionally planted and rarely escaped further inland. ©. virginiana maritima 
( Michx.) Sarg.—M: O. geminata Sm.—H, S: Q. minima Sm.—H, S. 


12. ULMACEAE 


1. Fruit drupaceous; leaves with 3 principal veins — ororooo ooo 1. Celtis 
1. Fruit samaroid or bur-like; leaves with a single principal vein -~--~ —-— 2 
2. Prata bir Ukė nil or sile Ae ne i as 3 cam 

. Ulmus 


D> Frust c m = mo II en. le 


1. Celtis L., HACKBERRY, SUGARBERRY 


l. Leaves of fertile branches lanceolate, 2 times or more as long as wide, uniformly green 
on both surfaces, serrate to entire __ 1. C. laevigata 
l. Leaves of fertile branches ovate to ovate-lanceolate, usually less than 2 times as long as 


yes clearly darker in color above than beneath, serrate-dentate to entire —._. 
me ¿au occidentalis complex 


1. C. laevigata Willd. SN summer-fall. Low, e, or mesic woods; 
throughout. C. mississippiensis Bosc—M, S; C. smallii Bead.—S. 

2. C. occidentalis L., complex. Spring; summer-fall. Deciduous woods, 
thickets, throughout. C. occidentalis pumila (Pursh) Gray—M; C. pumila 
Pursh—H; C. georgiana Sm.—S; C. occidentalis var. georgiana (Sm.) Ahles— 
RAB. 


2. Planera Gmelin, WATER ELM 


l. P. aquatica Gmelin. Spring. Riverbanks, swamps, infrequent; principally 
CP. 


3. Ulmus L., ELM 


1. Flowers and fruits vernal —. elica : 
2. Inflorescence racemose; samara à prominently ‘ciliate . croce esee Tr ES tt Pu S 

3. Faces of ovary and fruit pubescent — encia Ada He alata 

3. Faces of ovary and fruit glabrous ..........—— ——___——=== 2. Norton 


2. Inflorescence fasciculate; samara eciliate, or remotely ciliate — E U rotina 
1. Flowers and fruits autumnal ___ m mmm — d 


1. U. alata Michaux, WixcEp E., Piss E. Late winter-spring; spring. Upland 
or low woods; throughout. 
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2. U. americana L., Wire E., AMERICAN E. Late winter-spring; spring. 
Alluvial, low or mesic woods; throughout. 

3. U. rubra Muhl., Stepery E., Rep E. Late winter-spring; spring. Rich 
woods, usually over calcareous substrata; throughout. U. fulva Michx.—M, H, S. 

4. U.serotina Sargent. Fall. Rich woods, rare; VR, CuP, HR. 


13. MORACEAE 


1. Leaves entire; stipular thorns often present 8, Maclura 
l. Leaves dentate stipular horus abate ii. cr oi ld 
2. Twigs and petioles densely hirsute |... l, Broussonetia 
2. Twigs and petioles glabrous or cinereous 3. Morus 


1. Broussonetia L'Her, PAPER MULBERRY 


1. B. papyrifera (L.) Vent. Spring; fruit not seen. Woodlots, fencerows, 
waste places; throughout. Papyrius papyrifera ( L.) Kuntze—H, S. 


2. Maclura Nuttall 


1. M. pomifera (Rafinesque) Schneider, Osace ORANGE, Mock ORANGE, Bois 
D'Anc (commonly pronounced “bo-darc”). Spring; summer-fall. Upland woods, 
infrequent except in Black Belt; throughout. Toxylon pomiferum Raf.—M, H, S. 


3. Morus L., MULBERRY 


1. Leaves glabrous beneath, or pubescent only on the principal veins __ 1. M. alba 
l. Leaves pubescent beneath throughout -oere n 2an aa 2, M. rubra 


1. M. alba L., Warre M. Spring; late spring-early summer. Infrequent 


escape; throughout. 
2. M. rubra L., Rep M., (common) M. Spring; late spring-early summer. 


Alluvial and mesic woods, fencerows; throughout. 
Ficus carica L., Fıc, is rarely persistent but not established as a member of the 


flora. 


14. SANTALACEAE 


_ 1. Nestronia 


1. L i bonpusite, entie Zune i 
eaves opposite or suboppo È Persona 


1. Leaves alternate, usually irregularly serrate |... — — >>> 


1. Nestronia Raf. 
l. N. umbellula Rafinesque. Spring; summer. Sandy woods-margins, rare; 
CP, P, CuP. N. umbellulata Raf.—M, H. 
2. Pyrularia Michaux 
l. P. pubera Michaux. Spring; fall. Alluvial woods, rare; AM, CuP. 


15. LORANTHACEAE 
1. Phoradendron Nuttall, MisTLETOE 


l. P.serotinum (Rafinesque) Johnston. Late winter-early spring; winter. On 
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deciduous trees; throughout, but poorly collected. P. flavescens (Pursh) Nutt.— 
M, H, S. 
16. ARISTOLOCHIACEAE 
l. Aristolochia L. 
l. A. tomentosa Sims. Spring; fall Alluvial and rich woods, infrequent; 


throughout. 
Aristolochia durior Hill (= A. macrophylla Lam.) has been reported. 


17. POLYGONACEAE 
EA e“ la 1. Brunnichia 
1. Plant low-growing, shrubby or suffruticose = 2. Polygonella 
1. Brunnichia Banks ex Gaertn., Lapies’ EAR-DROPS 


l. B. ovata (Walter) Shinners. Late spring-summer; summer-fall. Alluvial 
woods, river swamps; principally CP. B. cirrhosa Banks—M, H, RAB. 


2. Polygonella Michaux 


l. Flowers perfect; calyx more than 2 mm long in flower, more than 3 mm long in fruit 
A 1. P. americana 


1. Flowers imperfect; calyx less than 2 mm. long in flower, less than 3 mm long in fruit 
__ 2. P. polygama 


l. P.americana ( Fisch. & Mey.) Small. Sandy soil, rare; CuP. 
2. P. polygama (Vent.) Engelmann & Gray. Dunes; OCP. 
BATACEAE 
Alabama is within the range cited by Small (1933) for Batis maritima L. No 
specimens have been seen by the writer. 
18. RANUNCULACEAE 


l. Li AA Fei 1. Clematis 
1. Leaves alternate, commonly 5- or more-foliolate —— ~~~ — 2. Xanthorhiza 


1. Clematis L. 
1. C. virginiana L., Vırcın’s Bower. Summer; fall. Low thickets, mesic 
woods; throughout. C. catesbyana Pursh—M, S. 
2. Xanthorhiza Marshall, YELLow-RooT 


1. X. simplicissima Marshall. Spring; spring-early summer. Stream-banks, 
alluvial woods; CP, P, AM, CuP, VR. Rare southward in CP. Zanthorhiza 


apiifolia L'Her—M. 
19. MENISPERMACEAE 


1. Cocculus DC. 


1. C. carolinus (L.) DC. Summer; summer-fall. Thickets, fields, fencerows, 
rights-of-way; throughout. Cebatha carolina (L.) Britt—M; Epibaterium caro- 
linum (L.) Britt.—S. 
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20. MAGNOLIACEAE 


1. Leaves broadly emarginate, lobed; exauriculate; fruit samaroid |... 1. Liriodendron 
1. Leaves obtuse to acuminate, unlobed, often auriculate; fruit follicular | 2. Magnolia 


1. Liriodendron L., YeLLow POLAR, Turm TREE 


l. L. tulipifera L. Spring; fall. Mesic woods, low woods; throughout. 
2. Magnolia L. 


I, Losf basée: Genie A i 2 
Z2, Leaves glañcous beneath o a ee rase ca 4M, “macrophylla 
2. Leaves not glaucous beneath —...— I Pi tn . 2, M. fraseri 
l.. Lear baee nob rit o d ; . 3 
da ever uice benbatli ————TTrTF6sgt«kil = 722 _ 6. M. virginiana 
S, Leaves nob sládkov beneath —_ = A EE 
4. Leaves evergreen, coriaceous — r iaa 3, M. grandiflora 
4. Leaves not evergreen, not coriaceous . A 5 
5. Leaves clustered terminally on twig; ‘follicles beaked ........ . 5. M. tripetala 
5. Leaves not clustered terminally on twig; follicles rounded |... 1. M. acuminata 


1. M. acuminata L., CucuMBER TREE. Spring; summer. Rich woods, often in 
circumneutral soils; CP, P, CuP, HR. M. acuminata cordata (Michx.) Sarg.— 
M; M. cordata Michx.—H; Tulipastrum acuminatum (L.) Sm., T. cordatum 
Sm.—S.—Magnolia cordata Michaux is a yellow-flowered form. The common 
name of this species and others below is often pronounced “cowcumber.” 

2. M. fraseri Walter. Spring; summer. Rich woods; CP. M. pyramidata 
Pursh—H, S; M. pyramidata Bartr. ex Pursh—RAB.—Magnolia pyramidata Bartr. 
has been applied to the coastal plain plants of this taxon, which are usually 
smaller than mature plants from further inland. There is no apparent reason to 
consider these as distinct entities, even though there is a range discontinuity. 

3. M. grandiflora L., MAGNOLIA. Spring-early summer; fall. Low or rich 
woods; CP, occasionally escaped northward. M. foetida (L.) Sarg.—M. 

4. M. macrophylla Michaux, BicLEAF CUCUMBER Tree. Spring; fall. Low or 
upland rich woods; CP, AM, CuP.—Mohr (1901) speaks of trees *16 to 30 inches 
in diameter." 

5. M. tripetala L., UMBRELLA TREE, CUCUMBER TREE. Spring; summer -fall. 
Rich woods; CP, P, AM, VR, CuP. 

6. M. virginiana L., Bay. Spring-summer; summer-fall. Ditches, swamps, 
seepages, bogs, swamp ecotones; CP, P, AM, VR. M. glauca L.—H. 


21. ILLICIACEAE 
l. Illicium L. 
1. I. floridanum Ellis, STINKING LAUREL, STINKBUSH. Spring; fall. Low woods; 
principally CP. 
22. ANNONACEAE 


1. Asimina Adanson 


1. Leaves averaging 6 times or more longer than broad, attenuate, narrowly oblanceolate 
CU TERN e GE vo ero sci RSA RS RESI ASSE 1. A. longifolia 
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21. ILLICIACEAE 
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HS, var. spathulata L (Michx.) 
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l. Leaves averaging less than 4 times as long as broad, obtuse to cuneate, obovate to 
broadly oblanceolate | TN A EI 24 
2. Flowers 2 cm or less broad; “peduncles less than 8 mm long; ‘fruit ‘usually less than 
sue ent c ee a il A. parviflora 
2. Flowers more than 2 cm broad; peduncles 10 mm or more long; fruit usually more 
than I cnt lang A eee See A. triloba 
l. A. longifolia Kral var. spathulata Kral. Spring; summer. Open, sandy 
ground; southeastern OCP. A. pygmaea ( Bartr.) Gray—M; A. angustifolia Gray— 
H; Pityothamnus angustifolius (Gray) Sm.—S. 
2. A. parviflora (Michaux) Dunal, Dwanr Pawraw. Spring; summer-fall. 
Dry or mesic woods; throughout. 
3. A. triloba ( L.) Dunal, PAwPAw. Spring; summer-fall. Low or rich woods, 
infrequent; throughout. 


23. SCHISANDRACEAE 


1. Schisandra Michaux 


l. S. glabra (Brickell) Rehder. Spring; summer. Rich woods, rare; western 
CP. Schizandra coccinea Michx.—M, H, S. 


24. CALYCANTHACEAE 


1. Calycanthus L. 


1. C. floridus L., SWEET SHRUB. Spring; summer. 


1. Leaves pubescent beneath ...... 2 nn. €. floridus var. floridus 
1. Leaves glabrous or glabrate beneath |... C. floridus var. laevigatus 

C. floridus L. var. floridus. Low or mesic woods; CP, P, AM, CuP, VR. Much 
more common in eastern Alabama; rare westward. Butneria florida (L.) Kearn.— 
M; C. mohrii Sm.—S. 

C. floridus L. var. laevigatus ( Willd.) Torrey & Gray. Low woods, rare; CP, 
CuP. Butneria fertilis ( Walt.) Kearn.—M; C. nanus (Loisel.) Sm., C. fertilis 
Walt.—S. 


95. LAURACEAE 


1. Leaves, at least some, lobed —  . … 4, Sassafras 
1 A A A AA ES ipa iai e . 2 
LAGO E ESA EE 2. Lindera 

2. Leaves evergreen or semi-evergreen ....— ___————————————— 3 

3. Leaves pinnately veined —_______—_——_________—_——rr 3. Persea 

3. Leaves palmately veined A ooo 1. Cinnamomum 


1. Cinnamomum Blume 
1. C. camphora (L.) Nees & Ebermaier, CAMPHOR TREE. Flowers, fruit not 
seen. Escaped to low pinelands, rare; OCP. Camphora camphora (L.) Karst.—S. 
2. Lindera Thunberg 


l. Leaves, at least most, ovate to obovate ....——— _—m_mu RN yon 
1. Leaves broadly lanceolate ...—_.._yP__—__—_—_—_—__________._...rr 2. L. melissaefolium 
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l. L. benzoin (L.) Blume, SPICEBUSH. Spring; summer. Alluvial and rich, low 
woods; throughout, but infrequent southward. Benzoin benzoin (L.) Coult.—M; 
B. aestivale (L.) Nees—H, S. 

2. L. melissaefolium (Walter) Blume. Spring; summer. Low thicket, ex- 
tremely rare or extinct in Alabama; CP. Benzoin melissaefolium ( Walt.) Nees—M, 
H, S.—Apparently not seen in Alabama since the time of Buckley's residence over 
100 years ago. 


3. Persea Miller 


1. P. borbonia (L.) Sprengel, Rep Bay. Spring; fall. Low, rich woods, infre- 
quent; CP, southern CuP. P. pubescens (Pursh) Sarg.—M, H; Tamala pubescens 
( Pursh ) $m., T. borbonia (L.) Raf.—S. 


4. Sassafras Trew ex Blackwell, SASSAFRAS 


l. S. albidum (Nuttall) Nees. Spring; summer. Fencerows, fields, mesic 
woods; throughout. S. sassafras (L.) Karst.—M, S; S. variifolium (Sal.) Kuntz.— 
H. 


Litsea aestivalis (L.) Fernald has been listed by Dean (1961), but no speci- 
mens have been seen by the writer. 


26. SAXIFRAGACEAE 


A A Luca ee eer ee x 2 
2. Ovary inferior; fruit a berry EUN qe. x eam POESIE, ALL RIDES 
2. Ovàrysüperior; fruit A capsule que. di ee 


1. Leaves opposite _—_——_—_ ______ 
J. Plant y erep vie Cum Lour me L ms di \IIECUTUINO 


3. Plant a shrub ___ ret ae 
4. Stamens 20 or more; s fruit ‘longitudinally ‘dehiscent, EA = 
————— ——B žb aa 4. Philadelphus 


4, Stamens 10 or less; fruit poricidally dehiscent, O VE 2. Hydrangea 


1. Decumaria L. 


1. D. barbara L. Spring; summer-fall. Moist woods; throughout. 


2. Hydrangea L., HYDRANGEA 


Die Ts TE ee 1. H. arborescens 
I VAR O DE A lence arija 


1. H. arborescens L., Wip H. Summer; summer-fall. 


l. Leaves glabrous beneath, or PE only on the predom VOÍÁN: == 
o H. arborescens subsp. arborescens 


H. arborescens subsp. discolor 


I. Leaves pubescent "beneath o over the Tower surfaces = nue R^ 
H. arborescens L. subsp. arborescens. Rich or low woods; throughout, but 


infrequent southward. 
H. arborescens subsp. discolor (Seringe) McClintock. Rich woods; through- 
out, except southern CP. H. cinerea Sm.—M, S; H. arborescens cordata (Pursh) 


T. & G.—M. 
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2. H. quercifolia Bartram, SEvEN-Bank. Late spring-early summer; summer- 
fall. Rich or mesic woods; throughout. 


3. Itea L. 


l. I. virginica L. Spring-early summer; summer-fall. Seepages, ditches, 
streambanks; throughout. 


4. Philadelphus L., Mock-ORANGE 


1. Pedicels and hypanthia pubescent — u ta 1. P. hirsutus 
1. Pedicels and. hypanthia glabrous. Far tr  Trrr== 2. P. inodorus 
1. P. hirsutus Nuttall. Spring; summer. Dry woods, open slopes, infrequent; 
AM, CuP, HR. 
2. P. inodorus L. Spring; summer. Rich woods, infrequent; CP, P, CuP, VR. 
P. grandiflorus Willd.—M, S; P. gloriosus Bead.—S. 


5. Ribes L., GoosEBERRY 


L. Hépatite TARA a ccr bem PE Ec nina l. R. curvatum 
1. Hypanthium spiny, eglandular _..._ 9. TEN - 2. R. cynosbati 
l. R. curvatum Small. Su summer. Rocky w woods, rare; AM, CuP. R. 
curvata Sm.—M; Grossularia curvata ( Sm.) Cov. & Britt.—S. 
2. R. cynosbati L. Spring; summer. Rocky, mesic woods, rare; CuP. Grossu- 


laria cynosbati L.—S. 
Deutzia sp. has been noted as escaped by Dean (1961), without locality. 


27. HAMAMELIDACEAE 


TA E REE ded a de i rii 


N Eee — 
2. Flowers and fruit in terminal spikes; petals absent; stamens n more than 4 .... 1. Fothergilla 


2. Flowers and fruit axillary; petals and stamens 4... ____ 2, Hamamelis 


— 3. Liquidambar 
2 


HH 


1. Fothergilla Murray 


1. Filaments and capsules (including style) more than 10 mm long; leaves glabrous or 


glabrate above __.. 1. F. gardenii 
1. Filaments and capsules (including style) 1 less than 10 mm m long; leaves evidently stellate- 


pubescens LS N saspe OR mua rr Eyed acie EE 2. F. major 


l. F. gardenii Murray. Spring; summer-fall. Rocky woods, rare; CP, CuP, 


HR. F. carolina (L.) Britt.—M. 
2. F. major (Sims) Lodd. Spring; summer-fall. Alluvial woods, rare; CuP. 


The Alabama populations of this genus are in need of critical study. 
2. Hamamelis L., WrrcH-HAZEL 


l. H. virginiana L. Fall-winter; fall. Dry, mesic and low woods; throughout. 


3. Liquidambar L., SwEET GuM 


l. L.styraciflua L. Spring; fall. Deciduous woods, fields, fencerows; through- 
out. 
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28. PLATANACEAE 29. ROSACEAE 


( e e 
7 Ta al 
f 9e. 95 


Liquidambar 
no styraciflua 


arborea 
Fern. 


Chrysobalanus 
1 oblongifolius 


crus-galli 
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a 
28. PLATANACEAE 
1. Platanus L., SYCAMORE 
| 1. P. occidentalis L. Spring; fall. Low woods; throughout. 
29. ROSACEAE 
l. Leaves pinnately compound .. — a 
2. Flower perigynous, ovaries and fruit enclosed. "within Jhypanthium; "fruit not 
Ürüpacdont a ee io . 10. Rosa 
2. Flower hypogynous, ovaries and fruit borne. above calyx o on elongated è torus; fruit 
AD: ARO A: ei oi E EE. Me. rd - 11, Rubus 
1. Leaves simple, palmately compound, or absent at anthesis e IA AN 
A 3. Leaves palmately compound lf A d br HIDE 
3. Leaves simple, or absent at anthesis . À 
SE ASE aa a PE SE | 
52 Comilg en dna RE e rr" 
5-1 Gorolla present RE tieni 6 
8 Ovary: interloé or partial rr ds 7 
T. TOO CODES WEA Ťa O A ea 1. Amelanchier 
7. Inflorescence corymbose or axillary-solitary _______. E O 
8. Inflorescence a compound corymb or axillary-solitary ... 9 
9. Plant thornless; leaves crenate, unlobed — _ 12. Sorbus 
9. Plant with thorns or leaves lobed --—...-——— ==. 10 
10. ‘Leaves everpréen Sn pea eiae Žo — B. Pyracantha 
10. Leaves deciduous — S Crataegus 
8. Inflorescence a simple corymb _____—_P_—P—P_P—_P—P—P————— 11 
11. Petals white; leaves entire to serrulate — = 9. Pyrus 
11. Petals pink, often fading to white; leaves Dies È crenate 
LIVRÉS UE ra _ 4, Malus 
E Ovas AUD ———— 12 
ABUS NÁ cc oi RA c 13 
13. Flowers in racemes, umbellate fascicles, or ear À 
petals white or pink re r t — 7. Prunus 
13. Flowers in panicles; pom yellow-green - pum 2 Chrysobalanus 
< 19. Pistils 2 or more .— — — —. - . 14 
14. Leaves lobed; flowers more > than 2 cm | broad; petals purple . ; 
11. Rubus 
14. Leaves unlobed or r flowers less than 1 cm n broad; petals white __ 15 
> 15. Flowers in panicles or compound corymbs ~. 13. Spiraea 
15. Flowers in simple corymbs — om 16 
If: Leaves) OMNES loci 13. Spiraea 
16. Leaves rounded to truncate ....... ——— 6. amie: 
d PHP Bob oz G 17 
l7. Fruit an aggregate of drupelets _ ————— . 11. Rubus 
17. Fruit not an aggregate of drupelets - S ")——— 1B 
18. Fruit a pome ....... — —————Á— € 19 
19. Inflorescence a raceme ....- ________—__—_—__m_6 A. Amelanchier 
19. Inflorescence a coryinb — MÀ —— ————— A 
20. Corymbs compound |... —— — ey) | 
21. Midrib pubescent benesth with way 'tricliomes — 12. Sorbus 
21. Midrib not pubescent beneath with tawny trichomes ... 22 
22. Leaves evergreen sso 8, Pyracantha 
22. Leaves deciduous . 3. Crataegus 
SU. .Corymbs SIP. a . 23 
+ 23. Endocarp indurate, bony —— - — >> ——-- 24 
24. Leaves evergreen .— —— . 8 Pyracantha 
24. Leaves deciduous —— -.—— mm 9. Crataegus 


23. Endocarp cartilaginous or chartaceous EUM O 
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25. Leaves entire to serrulate; flesh of fruit gritty —— 
EREDT 9. Pyrus 

25. Leaves coarsely crenate or serrate to lobed; flesh 
HENE ES AA 4. Malus 
18. Fruit follicular or drupaceous ————— ——___________ 26 
26. Fruit solitary in fruiting calyx see 27 

27. Inflorescences terminating principal stems; leaves evergreen 
RUNI e TE Ps RP ter as 2. Chrysobalanus 

27. Inflorescences axillary or terminating short side branches; 
leaves deciduous or evergreen AA 7. Prunus 
26. Fruits commonly 2 or more per fruiting calyx ........ moon 28 
28. Leaves 3-veined from base ___-.... né 6. Physocarpus 
28. Leaves pinnately veined, not 3-veined from base ......——— _ 99 
29. Inflorescence axillary-solitary or cymose ..... 5. Neviusia 
29. Inflorescence corymbose |... 13. Spiraea 

1. Amelanchier Medicus, SARVICE-BERRY 

1. Sepal bases and hypanthium neck glabrous -nn 1, A. arborea 
1. Sepal bases and hypanthium neck pubescent |... _ 2. A. canadensis 


1. A. arborea (Michaux f.) Fernald. Spring; spring-summer. Upland, mesic 
and alluvial woods; throughout. A. botryapium (L. f.) DC.—M; A. canadensis 
(L.) Medic.—H, S; A. alabamensis Britt.—S. 

2. A.canadensis Medicus. Spring; spring-summer. Hedgerow, rare; CP. 


Amelanchier sanguinea (Pursh) DC. and A. arborea var. laevis (Wiegand) 
Ahles have been reported from Alabama, but no specimens have been seen by 
the writer. 


2. Chrysobalanus L. 


1. C. oblongifolius Michaux, GoPHER-APPLE, SWEET-SHRUB. Spring-early 
summer; fall. Sandy woods; OCP. Geobalanus oblongifolius ( Michx.) Sm.—S. 


3. Crataegus L., HAwTHORN 


1. Leaves predominantly cuneate to attenuate A a 2 
2. Sepals AA S O BE nern 3 
9. ‘Glands un pernos sa CER ER ee 4 
4. Flowers usually 2-3 in an inflorescence —. _ 6. C. flava 
d. Flowers: usually. solitary OE ehe Ze un me 11. C. uniflora 
3. Glatids on petiolea .sialked: A en RR 
5. Leaves. senate lane Exa RM 9. C. punctata 
5. Leaves not serrate: to DÁ: z zaa a, ee I) 11. C. uniflora 
2. Sepals entire or only remotely glandular-serrate — 6 


6. Leaves usually 3-lobed apically, spatulate _____..___..__....... 10. C. spathulata 
6. Leaves not 3-lobed apically, not spatulate 2 a 7 
7. Branches of inflorescence pubescent ______ 9, C. punctata 


7. Branches of inflorescence glabrous — rt} cl Lr 0% 8 
8. Leaves lustrous above, rarely lobed; fruit more than 9 mm long _.---- 9 
9. Pyrenes usually 2; inflorescence compound, usually more than 3- 
Do wis RC e TE TE 4. C. crus-galli 
9. Pyrenes usually 3-5; inflorescence simple, 1-3-flowered |... = 10 
10. Leaves pubescent beneath nnn n — 1. C. aestivalis 
10. Leaves glabrous beneath |... 2. C. brachyacantha 


8. Leaves dull above, often lobed; fruit less than 9 mm long __ 12. C. viridis 
1. Leaves predominantly rounded, truncate or cordate -aaa 


11. Veins running to the sinuses as well as to the lobe apices. — 12 
12. Leaves lobed; inflorescence glabrous or glabrate |. 8. C. phaenopyrum 
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12. Leaves dissected; inflorescence pubescent |... 7. C. marshallii 

bi. Vatūs: A i. Hus abrite Lee ei UI ORE EE rc 13 
ld. SOA A EI ae 14 

14. Petioles conspicuously glandular with sessile glands ........................ 6. C. flava 


14. Petioles not glandular, or remotely glandular with stalked glands — 
Ps. De MA ee ae 3. C. coccinea 


13. Seals’ not glandular-serrate, or only remotely so — 5. C. flabellata 


1. C. aestivalis (Walter) Torrey & Gray. Spring; summer. Sandy woods, in- 
frequent; OCP. C. rufula Sarg.—H; C. tomentosa chapmani Bead.—M. 

2. C. brachyacantha Sargent & Engelm., POMETTE-BLEUE. Flowers, fruits not 
seen. Reported from OCP.—This taxon is so distinct that report of its occurrence 
by Dean (1961) should be considered reliable. 

3. C. coccinea L. Spring; fall. Upland woods, rare; AM, CuP. C. mollis ( T 
& G.) Scheele, C. rotundifolia ( Ehrh.) Borck.—M. 

4. C. crus-galli L. Spring; fall Thickets, fencerows, deciduous woods; 
throughout, but rare southward. C. signata Bead., C. harbisonii Bead., C. mohrii 
Bead.—S; C. mohri Bead.—M. 

5. C. flabellata (Bosc) K. Koch. Spring; fall. Thickets, deciduous woods, 
infrequent; throughout. C. intricata Lang., C. populifolia Walt., C. macrosperma 
Ashe, C. pruinosa ( Wendl.) K. Koch—S; C. triflora Chapm., C. silvicola Bead., 
C. boyntoni Bead., C. biltmoreana Bead.—M. 

6. C. flava Aiton. Spring; summer-fall. Thickets, fencerows, upland woods; 
CP, P, AM, CuP, VR. C. michauxii Pers.—S, H; C. floridana Sarg.—S; C. elliptica 
Ait.—M. 

7. C. marshallii Eggleston. Spring; late summer-fall. Low woods; through- 
out. C. apiifolia ( Marsh.) Michx.—M, H. 

8. C. phaenopyrum (L. f.) Medicus. Spring; fall. Low or mesic woods, infre- 
quent to rare; CP, CuP, VR. 

9. C. punctata Jacquin. Spring; fall. Rocky woods; CP (rare), CuP. C. 
collina Chapm.—M, S. 

10. C. spathulata Michaux. Spring; fall Thickets, fencerows, deciduous 
woods; throughout. 

11. C. uniflora Muenchh. Spring-early summer; late summer-fall. Dry 
thickets, fencerows, rights-of-way, woods; CP, P, AM, CuP, VR. 

12. C. viridis L. Spring; fall. Low woods, rare; CP, VR, HR. 


Taxa of uncertain status in Alabama include Crataegus armentalis Bead., C. 
sargenti Bead., C. mollis ( T .& G.) Scheele, C. triflora Chapm., C. austromontana 
Bead., and C. mendosa Bead. Reports of C. calpodendron ( Ehrh.) Medic. from 
Alabama may be based upon misdetermination of C. punctata Jacq. 


4. Malus Miller, APPLE 


1. Calyx glabrous abaxially; leaves folded in bud ..._....................-- —__—-=- 
2. Some leaves crenate, not lobed |... o 
2. All leaves serrate, often basally lobed -~--~ 2 M. coronaria 
1. Calyx pubescent abaxially; leaves convolute in bud _— —— >>> >>-—>- 3. M. pumila 
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1. M. angustifolia (Aiton) Michaux, CraB-AppLE. Spring; summer-fall. Up- 
land thickets, woods; throughout. 

2. M. coronaria (L.) Miller, CraB-ArpLe. Spring; summer-fall. Upland 
thickets, woods, infrequent to rare; CP, AM, CuP. M. glaucescens Rehd., M. 
bracieata Rehd.—S. 

3. M. pumila Miller, Common A. Spring; summer-fall. Occasional escape; 
throughout. 


Species 1 and 2 are in need of concurrent biosystematic evaluation. 


9. Neviusia Gray 


l. N. alabamensis Gray. Spring; fall. Rich woods over calcareous substrata, 
very rare; southern CuP, reported from HR.—One of the rarest and most cele- 
brated taxa in Alabama. Known elsewhere from Arkansas and Missouri (Steyer- 
mark, 1963). 


6. Physocarpus Maximowicz, NINEBARK 


l. P. opulifolius (L.) Maximowicz. Spring; summer-fall. Rocky or alluvial 
woods, rare; P, CuP, VR, reported from HR. P. stellatus (Rydb.) Rehd.—H; 
Opulaster opulifolius (L.) Kuntze—M, H, S; O. alabamensis Rydb.—H, S; O. 
intermedius Rydb., O. australis Rydb.—S. 


7. Prunus L. 


Lh dotes DOO ATE Z gar 7 9 
2. Leaves evergreen; petioles not giandálie cx uL M 3, P. cardlintana 


2. Leaves deciduous; bro nanalig glandular i RR 12 rą aluo = 
A a P. serotina 


1. Inflorescence fasciculate c or ur Co ES Aa 
3. Pedicels 2 mm or less long |... l————————— E Po persica 

3 Pedii mora Una B oma AA a A 

i DRIVES sent O A ————————————————2 rn ae 5 

5. Petals averaging 7.5 mm or more in length mm _ 1. P. americana 


5. Petals averaging less than 7 mm in length ........ 
2 P. angustifolia o or r 6. P. umbellata 


4. Leaves present or plant in fruit — | Arpa 6 
6. Teeth of leaf margin conspicuinely "glandular : HR C . 9. P. angustifolia 
6. Teeth of leaf margin not conspicuously glandular — Ra 


7. Leaves abruptly acuminate, usually doubly serrate; stone} more o. than 1 cm 
|o RUE WIE EEE ee wie 1. P. americana 


7. Leve Acute or gradonlly acuminate, simply pue stone less than 1 cm 
i ee COR SLD .. 6. P. umbellata 


There are no apparent characteristics which will differentiate Od indi- 
viduals of P. angustifolia Marshall from those of P. umbellata Ell. 


l. P. americana Marshall, Wi» PLUM. Spring; summer. 


l. Pedicels and calyx tubes glabrous; leaves glabrous beneath or pubescent only near the 
principal veins . „P. americana var. americana 


l. Pedicels and calyx t tubes pubescent; | leves s densely pubescent b beneath . 1 
. P. americana var. lanata 
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P. americana Marshall var. americana. Thickets, trash piles, deciduous woods; 
throughout. 

P. americana Marshall var. lanata Sudworth. Thickets, trash piles, deciduous 
woods; throughout. P. lanata (Sudw.) Mackz. & Bush.—H; P. mexicana Watson— 
S. 

2. P. angustifolia Marshall, Caicksaw PLUM. Spring; late spring-early sum- 
mer. Thickets (often of its own making), rights-of-way, woodland borders; 
throughout. 

3. P. caroliniana Aiton, LAUREL CHERRY. Spring; fall. Fencerows, low woods, 
native and escaped from cultivation; CP, P, HR. Laurocerasus caroliniana ( Mill.) 
Roem.—S. 

4. P. persica (L.) Batsch., PEACH. Spring; summer. Fencerows, rights-of-way, 
trash heaps, woods borders; escaped throughout. Amygdalus persica L.—S. 

9. P. serotina Ehrhart, BLack CHERRY, Win CHERRY. Spring; summer. 

l. Leaves glabrous beneath, except often more or less pubescent near the veins; rachis of 


OCA S aor u EE P. serotina subsp. serotina 
1. Leaves pubescent beneath over the entire blade; rachis of inflorescence pubescent — 


Vie. du^ LALOR Jaen prp Doom S > P. serotina subsp. hirsuta 

P. serotina Ehrhart subsp. serotina. Woods, fencerows, fields; throughout. P. 
serotina neo-montana ( Sm.) Sudw.—M; Padus virginiana (L.) Mill.—S. 

P. serotina Ehrhart subsp. hirsuta (Elliott) McVaugh. Rocky woods, infre- 
quent; CP, AM, southern CuP, VR. P. serotina var. alabamensis ( Mohr) Little— 
RAB; P. alabamensis Mohr—M, H; P. australis Bead.—H; Padus alabamensis 
(Mohr) Sm., Padus australis Bead.—S. 

6. P. umbellata Elliott, Hoc PLum, SLoE PLUM. Spring; summer. Upland 
thickets, woodland borders; throughout, but more common southeastward. P. 
injucunda Sm.—M, S; P. mitis Bead.—S. 


Prunus hortulana Bailey has been reported (as a waif?) from Mobile County. 
Prunus gracilis Engelm. & Gray cited by Mohr (1901) is of uncertain status. 


8. Pyracantha Roemer, FIRETHORN 


l. P. coccinea Roemer. Spring-summer; fall-winter. Fencerows, rights-of- 
way, infrequently escaped; CP. Cotoneaster pyracantha (L.) Spach—M, S. 


9. Pyrus L., PEAR 


1. P. communis L. Spring; summer-fall. Occasionally escaped; throughout. 


10. Rosa L., Rose 


1,. Le RUDA DANII. À 
A DA 1 ee 3 

3. Leaflets glandular over the lower surfaces _— ~~... 3. R. "eglanteria 

3. Leaflets glandular beneath only along the midrib, or not at all _ FE _ 4 


4. Stipules free from petiole for more than % their lengths; sepals. 1. 3 cm lang 
or longer __... e: em . 1. R. bracteata 


4. Stipules adnate tô petole for m more aan m uir r lengths; sepals 1 1 cm as že 
GE SHOR REI te oe en ER ‘ 


— Y 
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5. Leaflets tomentose beneath —. e 5. R. multiflora 
5. Leaflets glabrous beneath, or pubescent only near the midvein |... 
ZIE EE IAA piti ditare 8. R. wichuraiana 


2. Stipules entire or with glandular margins, not pectinate —.. 0 6 
6. Leaflets glandular over the lower surfaces 000 3. R. eglanteria 
6. Leaflets glandular beneath only along the midrib, or not at all, except sometimes 

MODO Sae tectus o he | La re 
7. Flowers and fruits solitary — nome ONG 
7. Flowers and fruits 2 or more in an inflorescence . Sm. c cu. RD 7. R. setigera 
l. Leaf vachises: not piste dad 22 a aa 8 
8. Stipules pectinate ____ E ini Di. P. multiflora 
8. Stipules entire or with glandular margins, not pectinate . e TUE EMT ETIN 9 
9. Stipules adnate to petiole for less than % their lengths 4, R. laevigata 
9. Stipules adnate to petiole for more than % their ir lengths _ let, 10 
10. Infrastipular spines retrorsely da ST UEI ne Ni palustris 
10. Infrastipular spines straight — cia eoe DP ren snae IN 


l. R. bracteata Wendland, MACARTNEY R. Spring- fall summer-fall. Fence- 
rows, waste places, old homesites, persistent after or rarely spreading from cultiva- 
tion, occasional; throughout. 

2. R. carolina L., Wup R. Spring-early summer; summer-fall. Upland woods, 
thickets, fencerows; throughout. R. humilis Marsh.—H, M. 

3. R. eglanteria L., EGLANTINE SWEETBRIAR R. Spring-summer; fall. Waste 
places, infrequent; P, AM, CuP. R. rubiginosa L.—M, S. 

4. R. laevigata Michaux, CHEROKEE R. Spring; fall. Reported as naturalized; 
CP. 

5. R. multiflora Thunberg, MuLTIFLORA R. Spring; summer-fall. Fencerows, 
waste places, naturalized; throughout. 

6. R. palustris Marshall, Swame R. Spring-summer; fall. Low ground, rare, 
CP, VR. R. virginiana Mill.—S. 

7. R. setigera Michaux, PRAIRIE R. Spring; fall. Thickets, rights-of-way, infre- 
quent; inner CP, CuP, VR, HR. R. rubifolia Brown—S. 

8. R. wichuraiana Crepin. Spring; fall Roadsides, old homesites, waste 
places, persistent or spreading; throughout. 


Rosa canina L. (Doc R.) and R. moschata Herrm. ( Musk R.) have been re- 
ported as persistent or rarely spreading. 


11. Rubus L. 


Mt A A de O 
1. Leaves compound „m | FER ATEN Ž 
2. Petals shorter than the sepals; fruit separating from torus at maturity — 


7. R. "occidentalis 


2. Petals ] longer han the | sepals; fruit adhering tightly t to totus at matarity — 3 
3. Leaves white- or gray-tomentose beneath _—— ——— E cuneifolius 

3. Leaves not white- or dort (o r i 

4. Stems trailing .. RIME: IPS P. cms 

5. Flowers and fruits ‘solitary - ne a — ER, 


6. Stems hispid, or pedicels evenly retrorsely-spiny: leaves semi-evergreen 
PR E - 9. R. trivalis 
6. Stems not “hispid; "pedicels “pubescent to “remotely retrorsely -spiny; 
Lido cei rv SAR 
5. Flowers and fruits commonly 3 or more per inflorescence _ 
7. Stems hispid, at least remotely so ——__——m—__———_——6———m . 6. R. hispidus 


"PS 
ea 


sa wichuraiana 


— 
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7. Stems retrorsely spiny, not hispid... 5. R. flagellaris 
Koss TREE DE audit eT e LI 8 
8. Pedicels stipitate-glandular —_ .. .. . 1. 1. R. allegheniensis 

By. Peiicela not stipitate-glàanddli m ee 9 


9. Leaves glabrous or PE beneath, except MER the era veins 
A E = _ 3. R. betulifolius 
9. Leaves velvety-pubescent a over the lower ‘surfaces — _ 2. R. argutus 

1. R. allegheniensis Porter, BLACKBERRY. Spring; late Is summer. 
Opening, rare; AM. R. nigrobaccus Bail.—S. 

2. R. argutus Link, BLACKBERRY. Spring; late spring-early summer. Fields, 
openings in woods, fencerows, roadsides, thickets; throughout, but becoming infre- 
quent southward. R. argutus floridus (Tratt.) Bail.—M; R. floridus Tratt.—H, S. 

3. R. betulifolius Small, BLACKBERRY. Spring; late spring-early summer. 
Thickets, fencerows, roadsides, infrequent; CP. 

4. R. cuneifolius Pursh, BLACKBERRY. Spring; late spring-summer. Fields, 
roadsides, fencerows; throughout, but more common southeastward. 

5. R. flagellaris Willd, DEWBERRY. Spring; spring-early summer. Fields, 
rights-of-way, upland woods; throughout, but more common northeastward. R. 
enslenii Tratt., R. invisus ( Bail.) Britt.—M, S; R. rhodophyllus Rydb., R. baileyanus 
Britt.—S. 

6. R. hispidus L., DEWBERRY. Low woods, rare; CP, reported from P, CuP, R. 
continentalis (Focke) Bail.—S. 

7. R. occidentalis L., RAsPBERRY. Mesic or rich woods, rare; CuP, VR, HR. 

8. R. odoratus L. Late spring-early summer; summer. Rocky woods, rare; 
reported from CuP (Jackson Co.) by Dean (1961). Rubacer odoratum (L.) 
Rydb.—S.—This species is so distinctive that the report of its occurrence should 
justify its inclusion here. 

9. R. trivialis Michaux, DEWBERRY. Spring. Roadsides, rights-of-way, open 
low ground; CP, P, AM, CuP. R. lucidus Rydb.—S. 


12. Sorbus L. 


1. S. arbutifolia (L.) Heynhold. Spring; late summer-fall. Swamp ecotones, 
low woods, seepages; CP, P, AM, CuP. Aronia arbutifolia (L.) EIL—M, S; A. 
arbutifolia (L.) Pers.—H; S. arbutifolia var. atropurpurea ( Britt.) Schneid.— 
RAB. Two color forms of the mature fruit exist: Red and bluish-black. 


13. Spiraea L., SPIRAEA 


1. Inflorescence pedunculate _—_—_.------ —————uuoaom_._«.uu—m——— a 3. S. tomentosa 


1. Inflorescences not pedunculate = EIT — 2 
2. Flowers in umbel-like racemes on Duet we season's growth os A, S. cantoniensis 


2. Flowers in sessile umbels on last season's or older growth _ 2. S. thunbergii 

1. S. cantoniensis Loureiro. Flowers, fruit not seen in Alabama. Escaped to 
roadside; VR. - 

2. S. thunbergii Siebold. Spring; fruit not seen in Alabama. Escaped to road- 


sides; southeastern CP, CuP (rare). 
3. S. tomentosa L. Summer; fall. Habitat not specified, very rare; HR. 
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30. FABACEAE 


LA DR 2 Ls c engeren _ 3, Cercis 
AEST SV ML IA iii sr E 2 
SCION o «cca NE TA AAA A 3 
3. Inflorescence capitate; stamens more than 10, united — .—:]. oosooovnoo 4 
Dia AEB A ESA 12. Vachellia 
AR se, mes moe REN 3 1. Albizia 
3. Inflorescence racemose or paniculate; stamens 10, free = some 5 
5. Leaflet margins crenulate; seed less than 0.5 cm thick ||... 6. Gleditsia 
5. Leaflet margins entire; seed more than 1 cm thick |... 7. Gymnocladus 
2. Leaves once compound — IAE TR ctt E 
a DORE MADISON "winped ico ic tr a De PORC 
A E Wind A A AIAR SES ERES Et. 
ie Rnb grin DE ia" odo E 
DTA fallit Y E LT 10. Pueraria 
8. Leaves, at least most, 5- or more-foliolate | . | . |. | 13. Wisteria 

RT SONO A SE ER LEE a T i Aa 
UC A O O ao a Aa eS ee? 8. Lespedeza 
9. Leaves predominantly 5- or more-foliolate ||| zs RH 
10. Leaves even-pinnately compound; fruit 4-winged __.___ 5. Daubentonia 
10. Leaves odd-pinnately compound; fruit wingless — 11 
11. Petal 1; calyces and fruit glandular-punctate ___.._....... 2. Amorpha 
ll. Petals 5; calyces and fruit not glandular-punctate | — i 
12. Inflorescence racemose; stamens monadelphous __ 11. Robinia 
12. Inflorescence paniculate; stamens distinct —........ 4. Cladrastis 


l. Albizia Durazzini. 


1. A. julibrissin Durazzini, Sık TREE, Mimosa. Late spring-summer; sum- 
mer-fall. Commonly naturalized, usually in fencerows, rights-of-way, mesic 
woods; throughout. 


2. Amorpha L. 


1. Calyx lobes, at least some, 1.5 mm long or longer; calyx pilose __________ 3. A. schwerini 

1. Calyx lobes 1 mm or less long; calyx puberulent, strigillose or glabrous... 
2. Calyx lobes more than 0.5 mm long |... — X. A jruetonss 
2. Calyx lobes less than 0.5 mm long | 2, A. glabra 


l. A. fruticosa L. Spring-early summer; summer-fall. Stream-banks, open 
woods; throughout. A. tennesseensis Shuttlw.—S. 


2. A. glabra Poiret. Spring-early summer; summer-fall. Reported by Mohr 
(1901) and later writers. 


3. A. schwerini Schneider. Spring; summer-fall. Rocky woods, local; AM. 
A. virgata Sm. in part? —M, H. 
3. Cercis L., Jupas-Tree, REDBUD 


1. C. canadensis L. Spring; summer-fall. Mesic woods; throughout. 


4. Cladrastis Rafinesque, YELLow-Woop 


1. C. lutea (Michaux f.) K. Koch. Spring; summer. Rich woods, rare; CP, 
CuP, HR. 


5. Daubentonia DC. 


l. D. punicea (Cavanilles) DC. Summer; summer-fall. Ditches, low ground; 
OCP. 
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6. Gleditsia L. 


1. G. triacanthos L., Honey Locusr. Spring; summer-fall. Low and upland 
woods, thickets, fencerows; throughout, but more common eastward and infre- 
quent in southern CP. 


Gleditsia aquatica Marshall (Warer Locusr) has been reported by Wilbur 
in Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968), but no specimens have been seen by the writer. 


7. Gymnocladus Lamarck, KENTUCKY COFFEE-TREE 


1. G. dioica (L.) K. Koch. Spring; summer-winter. Persistent and weakly 
spreading from root or stump sprouts, rare; CuP, HR. No native individuals have 
been discovered. 

8. Lespedeza Turzc. 


l. L. bicolor Turzc. Summer; summer-fall. Roadsides, fencerows, rights-of- 
way, becoming naturalized from plantings, infrequent; CP, P, AM, CuP, VR. 


9. Parkinsonia L. 
l. P.aculeata L. Summer; fall. Waste ground, rare; OCP. 


10. Pueraria DC. 


1. P. lobata ( Willd.) Ohwi, Kupzu. Summer-fall; fall. Rights-of-way, woods, 
fields; throughout.—Originally planted by the Soil Conservation Service for ero- 
sion control; now a serious pest. 


11. Robinia L., LocusT 


1. Lower 3 calyx lobes less than 2.5 mm long; fruit glabrous; petals white ___....... 


A TALI M 5. R. pseudo-acacia 
1. Lower 3 calyx lobes more than 2.5 mm n long; fruit hispid; petals purplish to pink, rarely 


whites 22 Ze, o ine Dee GEBE EISE EAE 2 
2. Bracts more than 3 mm wide, longer than calyx; glandular pubescence of branches 
stout ic I cuc 
3. Branches and peduncles with sessile or subsessile, viscid glands |... 6. R. viscosa 
3. Branches and peduncles with stout, short-stalked glands... 3. R. hartwigii 
2. Bracts less than 2 mm wide, equal to or shorter than calyx; glandular pubescence of 
branclies: slede? —i a DEDE M ec keen E 4 
4. Indurate trichomes more than 3 mm long present on last season's growth ——-- 
MMC ou V loc eS LS 4. R. o 
4. Indurate trichomes absent on last season's growth = 
5, Pedicels glandular-hispid zu oa us c E 1. R. +. 
5. Pedicels not indir ARS 2. R. elliottii 


1. R. boyntonii Ashe. Spring; fruit not seen. Rocky woods, rare, reported 
from CuP by Wilbur in Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968). 

2. R. elliottii (Chapman) Ashe ex Small. Spring; summer-fall. Open woods, 
rare; CuP. 

3. R. hartwigii Koehne. Spring; summer-fall. Rocky woods, infrequent, and 
occasionally persistent or escaping from cultivation; AM, CuP. 


4. R. hispida L. Spring; summer-fall. Rocky woods, infrequent; P, AM, CuP, 
VR. R. grandiflora Ashe—S. 
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5. R. pseudo-acacia L., BLACK L. Spring; summer-fall. Deciduous woods, 
and spreading from cultivation into various habitats; throughout. 

6. R. viscosa Vent. Spring; summer-fall. Reported by several writers, in- 
cluding Wilbur in Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968); no specimens seen by the 
writer. 


12. Vachellia Wight & Arnott 


l. V. farnesiana (L.) Wight & Arnott. Winter-spring. Waste ground, rare; 
OCP. 


13. Wisteria Nuttall, WisTERIA 


U: Ova wid mat SAD === 2. W. frutescens 

1. ‘Overy and fruit densely pubescentes LL LL LE lg us 
2. Leaflets 7-13; flowers more than 2 cm long 3. W. sinensis 
2. Leaflets 13-19; flowers 2 cm long or shorter ——- ___._ 1. W. floribunda 


1. W. floribunda (Willd.) DC. Spring-summer; summer-fall. Reported by 
Wilbur in Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968). Kraunhia floribunda ( Willd.) Taub.— 
S. 

2. W.frutescens (L.) Poiret. Spring; spring-fall. Low forest margins, thickets, 
infrequent; CP, AM, HR. Kraunhia frutescens (L.) Britt.—S; K. frutescens (L.) 
Greene—M. 

3. W. sinensis (Sims) Sweet. Spring; summer-fall. Frequent escape to rights- 
of-way, open ground; throughout. 


Cytisus scoparius (L.) Link (Scorcu Broom) has been cited as an escape in 
Alabama by Wilbur in Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968), but the present writer is 
unable to verify this. 


31. RUTACEAE 


1. Leàvos 3 oO Bulio bl _RFE=T=nceaa a 2 
2. Stem with thorns; petioles winged; fruit a berry nn ————— 1. Poncirus 
2. Stem thornless; petioles wingless; fruit a samara -aooo 2. Ptelea 
1. Leaves, at least most, 5- or more-foliolate; leaflets cuneate-serrate — 3. Zanthoxylum 


l. Poncirus Rafinesque, TRIFOLIATE ORANGE 
l. P.trifoliata (L.) Rafinesque. Spring; fall. Escaped to alluvial woods, rare; 
CP, P, VR. 


2. Ptelea L., WAFER-AsH 


l. P. trifoliata L. Spring; summer. Dry or alluvial woods, infrequent; CP, 
CuP, VR. P. microcarpa Sm.—S. 


3. Zanthoxylum L., PRICKLY Ast, TOOTHACHE TREE 


1. Inflorescences axillary; leaflets pubescent beneath — 1. Z. americana 
l. Inflorescence terminal; leaflets glabrous beneath ________....... 2, Z. clava-herculis 


l. Z. americana Miller. Spring; summer. Rich, alluvial woods, very rare; CP, 
southern CuP. 
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2. Z. clava-herculis L. Spring; summer-fall. Thickets, alluvial woods, rare; 
CP, HR. 


32. SIMAROUBACEAE 
1. Ailanthus Desf., TREE or HEAVEN 
l. A. altissima (Miller) Swingle. Spring; summer-fall. Mesic woods, rights- 
of-way, waste places; throughout. A. glandulosa Desf.—M. 
33. MELIACEAE 
1. Melia L., CHINA-BERRY 


1. M.azedarach L. Spring; late summer-winter. Fencerows, roadsides, waste 
places; throughout. 


34. EUPHORBIACEAE 


(MIRA ox ne ——————Ó— —À 6. Stillingia 
lo gave entire, TELÁ TA mcs MEET Ree te, 
2. Twigs, inflorescences and lower surfaces of leaves covered with ‘silvery, peltate 


PE: PT A A din — 2 PO oe EE 
2. Twigs, inflorescences and lower surfaces of leaves lacking peltate scales, not silvery _ 3 
S ME codd = eh mie re 1. Aleurites 
3. Leaves truncate to cuneate c AAA exin scita: 4 


AL Infloveaperwen, Terum —_ eni a en 
5. Petioles 1 cm or less long; leaves lanceolate to elliptic NE. s 5. Sebastiania 
5. Petioles more than 2 cm long; leaves rhombic — __ 4. Sapium 
4. Inflorescences of axillary-solitary flowers |... 2. Andrachne 


l. Aleurites Forst. 
1. A. fordii Hemsl., Tunc Or. Tree. Flowers not seen; summer. Fencerows, 
rights-of-way, rare; OCP. 
2. Andrachne L. 


l. A. phyllanthoides (Nuttall) Mueller. Summer-fall. Sand bar, extremely 


rare; CuP.—This is the only population of this plant known from east of Arkansas 
(Clark, 1967). 


3. Croton L. 


1. C. alabamensis Smith. Spring. Rocky slopes, rare and local; southern 
CuP.—A single population of this species in southern Tennessee is the only known 


population outside Alabama. 
4. Sapium Browne 


l. S. sebiferum (L.) Roxburgh. Spring-early summer; summer-fall. Low 
thickets, rights-of-way; OCP and a single locality inland. Triadica sebifera (L.) 
Sm.—S; S. sebiferum Roxb.—M. 


9. Sebastiania Sprengel 


l. S. ligustrina (Michaux) Muell-Arg. Spring; summer. Swamp forests, 
alluvial woods; CP. Sebastiana ligustrina (Michx.) Muell.-Arg.—S. 
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6. Stillingia Garden 
1. S. aquatica Chapman. Spring-fall. Ponds, rare; OCP. 


35. ANACARDIACEAE 


Lo leave qM fn I PR ELIT REA RUNE 
1: PA A S a st Se ee eo alg 2. Rhus 


1. Cotinus Adanson, CHITTAM-Woop, SMOKE-TREE 


1. C. obovatus Rafinesque. Spring; spring-summer. Rocky woods, local; 
border of CuP and HR. C. cotinoides ( Nutt.) Britt. —M; C. americanus Nutt.—H, 
S. 


2. Rhus L. 
1 Eieaklets:3..or.leaves absent at anthesis: A E ii i 
A a a a e aa 1. R. aromatica 
è En en a 3 
du Inflorebcence tema — en a ssi: Le I, FEE NOR 
de MIRO DAE J coL oe dU a Ža AS 4. R, radicans 
Te TA A poe eas ee a o pi i ER > 4 
$. INIA ee ——— or —__—Is SEE 6. R. vernix 
N O ee ne S EN eG 5 
5. Leaf rachises winged, at least distally 9. R. copallina 
D. Leaf PÁL A atte E DNE 6 
BITTE HARE LL oen ct NS M 3. R. glabra 


6: Twist densibspubuscent = Eri, eot e o B, O 


1. R. aromatica Aiton, FRAGRANT Sumac. Winter-spring; summer-fall. Dry or 
rocky woods; CP (rare), CuP, VR, HR. More common northwestward. Schmaltzia 
aromatica ( Ait.) Sm.—H; S. crenata ( Mill.) Greene—H, S. 

2. R. copallina L., Dwanr Sumac, Wincep Sumac. Summer; summer-fall. 
Fields, fencerows, right-of-way, thickets; throughout. 

3. R. glabra L., Smoora Sumac. Spring-summer; summer-fall. Fields, fence- 
rows, right-of-way, thickets; throughout. 

4. R.radicans L. Spring; summer-fall. 

1. Fruit glabrous; stems climbing or trailing —. R. radicans var. radicans 
1. Fruit pubescent; stems not climbing or trailing — R. radicans var. toxicodendron 

R. radicans L. var. radicans, Poison Ivy. Fields, thickets, woods; throughout. 
Toxicodendron radicans (L.) Kuntze—S; T. goniocarpum Greene—H.--One of 
Alabama's commonest woody plants. 

R. radicans L. var. toxicodendron (L.) Persoon, Poison Oak. Fields, thickets, 
upland woods, more infrequent than the typical variety; throughout. R. toxico- 
dendron L.—M, RAB; Toxicodendron toxicodendron (L.) Britt.—S; T. quer- 
cifolium (Steud.) Greene—H. 

9. R. typhina L., STAGHORN Sumac. Spring; summer. Margin of rich woods, 
very rare; HR. R. hirta (L.) Sudw.—S.—Only a single, small population is pres- 
ently known. 

6. R. vernix L., Poison Sumac, THUNDERWOOD. Spring; summer; Seepages, 
ditches, swamp ecotones; CP, AM. Toxicodendron pinnatum Mill.—H; T. vernix 
(L.) Kuntze—S. 
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36. CYRILLACEAE 


E. Atimens dis teeth HE II eine b. Cliftonia 
Li. Smutéor So E a 2. Cyrilla 


l. Cliftonia Banks ex Gaertner, Tırı 


1. C. monophylla (Lamarck) Sargent. Spring-early summer; summer-fall. 
Ditches, creek swamps; OCP.—The validity of a single specimen from Macon 
County should be questioned. 


2. Cyrilla L., Tırı 


l. C. racemiflora L. Spring-summer; summer-fall. Creek swamps, ditches, 
swamp ecotones, alluvial woods; chiefly CP. 


37. AQUIFOLIACEAE 
1. Ilex L., Horıy 


NEC I Lo AAA eee ee 
2. Leaves spinose-dentate, at least remotely so | 7. I. opaca 
O. eaver eronate, eratis ur ente A EE E 
3. Leaves crenate throughout, not spinulose |... 9. I. vomitoria 
3. Leaves serrate, crenulate, or crenate apically only; often spinulose or entire ______- Ta 
4. Leaves remotely crenate apically, not spinulose = 6. I. glabra 
4: Leaves spinulose-senate or entire. rr è 02, a 
5. Leaves acute to emarginate, often 3 times or more as long as wide _ 
EE com le dena 3. I. cassine 
5. Leaves (at least most) abruptly acuminate, less than 3 times as long as 
wie > uc BIT CORA 
1.. Leve Tec A i pi AA RES 
O. Plant Ih Er oro ls aan SE m EE x; | 
7. Pyrene smooth, lacking dorsal ribbing n BT AC 
7. Pyrene grooved or ribbed, at least dorsally #6 
8. SEUS CCA a... ad amet Zr o i RM a A LA 
9. Leaves narrowly cuneate, or margin distinctly crenate-serrate _ 5. I. decidua 
9. Leaves rounded to truncate, entire to serrate, not regularly crenate- 
seiate nee is do MEHR RO 


8. Spas Mec rec E Et IE 10 

10. Pedicels less than 5 mm long —— rr _ 1. I. ambigua 

10. Pedicels more than 5 mm long 9. I. amelanchier 

6. Plant in flower... sus EE ee ee 11 
11. Stems OMR presul EEE EM ida 2112 
12. Inflorescence a penne Uni cc O en ee ee 13 

IS. -Sepals ciliate. tae oe 3 BT, ARE 

13. Sepals eciliate — PREIS A Te At SEAT. 

12. Inflorescence not pedunculate; flowers pedicellate only Pe Pee ee Un 

14. Sepals, petals and stamens 4 ____ gio A 5. I. decidua 


14. Sepals, petals and stamens 5 or more... 1. I. ambigua 
11. Pistillate flowers or immature fruit present ...... 


mL S yi 


15, Pedicels less than’ o am bad L Lo oe AN 16 
16. Sepala ciao oae ke 5. I. decidua 

16.’ A — n LI S AR 17 

RY... Petals ciliate. ne er CMM — 1. I. ambigua 

IT. Petals ectliste === RZ M 8. I. € 


15. Pedicels more then 5 mm long i... n ta 
18. Leaves narrowly cuneate, or margin distinctly crenate-serrate ___ 
NE ca a 5. I. decidua 
18. Leaves rounded to truncate, entire to serrate, not regularly crenate- 


SORTE Lace ti a dM 
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l. I. ambigua (Michaux) Torrey. Spring; summer-fall. Mesic woods, infre- 
quent; throughout. I. monticola Gray—M, S; I. monticola mollis (Gray) Britt., 
I. caroliniana Walt.—M.—Ilex ambigua var. montana (T. k G.) Ahles is a recog- 
nizable entity east and north of Alabama, but the writer has not seen any Alabama 
plants to which this name should be applied. 

2. I. amelanchier Curtis. Spring; fall. Low woods, very rare; CP. 

3. I. cassine L. Spring; fall-spring. 

1. Leaves, at least some, ovate to obovate ill ll I. cassine var. cassine 
1. Leaves lanceolate to narrowly elliptic |... I. cassine var. myrtifolia 

I. cassine L. var. cassine, CASSENA, DAHOON. Low ground, rare; CP. 

I. cassine L. var. myrtifolia (Walter) Sargent, YauroN. Ponds; OCP. I. myrti- 
folia Walt.—M, H, S. 

4. I. coriacea (Pursh) Chapman, GALLBERRY. Spring; fall-spring. Low woods, 
seepages, swamp ecotones; OCP. 

9. I. decidua Walter. Spring; late summer-fall. Upland and low woods, 
thickets, most common in circumneutral situations; CP, AM, CuP, VR, HR. 1. 
longipes Chapm.—M, H, S; I. decidua var. longipes (Chapm.) Ahles—RAB.— 
This taxon is extremely polymorphic west and south of the Appalachians. Ilex 
longipes Chapm. has often been applied to plants with relatively long pedicels, 
but this character is not discontinuous and has been used too subjectively. Ilex 
collina Alexander has been applied to plants with relatively large leaves. This 
complex needs intensive study. 

6. I. glabra (L.) Gray, GALLBERRY. Spring; fall-spring. Low woods, thickets, 
seepages, swamp ecotones; CP. 

7. I. opaca Aiton, Common H. Spring; fall-spring. Low and upland woods; 
throughout. 

8. I. verticillata (L.) Gray. Spring; fall. Seepages, bogs, streambanks, infre- 
quent; throughout. 

9. I. vomitoria Aiton, Yauron. Spring; fall-spring. Sandy woods and thickets; 
CP, CuP (very rare). 


38. CELASTRACEAE 


Leaves alternate; plant a twining vine |. Celastrus 
Leaves opposite; plant shrubby ——______ÉÉ—_——————21wy<@K®. Euonymus 


1. Celastrus L., BITTERSWEET 
l. C. scandens L. Spring; summer-fall. Rocky woods, rare; CuP, HR. 


Hu 


2. Euonymus L. 


1. Leaves variegated, of two contrasting colors 3. E. fortunei var. radicans 


1; Leaves not variepated Lì 0 Lr lire. 
2. Flowers 4-merous; fruit smooth -=-= 
2. Flowers 5-merous: fruit tuberculate .-— ml. E. americanus 
1. E. americanus L., STRAWBERRY BusH. Spring; late summer-fall. Rich and 
low woods, fencerows and thickets; throughout. 
2. E. atropurpureus Jacquin, Wanoo. Spring; late summer-fall. Rich woods 


over calcareous substrata, rare; CP, CuP, HR. 
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3. E. fortunei Hand.-Mazz. var. radicans Rehder. Flowers, fruit not seen. 
Occasionally persistent and rarely spreading; HR. 
39. STAPHYLEACEAE 
l. Staphylea L., BLADDERNUT 
l. S. trifolia L. Spring; summer-fall. Alluvial and rich woods; CP (rare), 
AM, CuP, VR, HR. 
40. ACERACEAE 
1. Acer L., MAPLE 


Le Joys SOON Ln. Lr E o e OM 
l. Leaves simple, or absent at ‘anthesis _ A A A, 
2, EC EE nio 4, Ar ROTA 
2. Inflorescence axillary — — 8 
3. Petals similar to sepals; fruit 2.5 cm or less long; pedicel longer than fruit, often 
more than twice as long |... ss ER 2, A. rubrum 


3. Petals absent; fruit 4 cm or more long; pedicel shorter than fruit _ . 8. A. saccharinum 


1. A. negundo L., Box-ELDER. Spring; spring-fall. Ditches, low woods; 
throughout, infrequent to rare in OCP. Negundo negundo (L.) Karst.—S. 
2. A. rubrum L., Re» M. Winter-spring; spring-fall. 


1. Leaves glabrous beneath, or pubescent only near the principal veins .. A. rubrum var. rubrum 
l. Leaves pubescent beneath _ A. rubrum var. drummondii 


A. rubrum L. var. rubrum. Low or upland woods; throughout. Rufacer 
rubrum (L.) Sm., R. carolinianum ( Walt.) Sm.—S. 

A. rubrum L. var. drummondii ( Hooker & Arnold) Sargent. Low or upland 
woods, infrequent; throughout. Rufacer drummondii (Hook. & Arn.) Sm.—S. 

3. A. saccharinum L., Suver M. Winter-spring; spring-summer. Low woods, 
streambanks, infrequent; CP, P, VR, HR. 

4. A. saccharum Marshall, Sucar M. 


1. Leaves either essentially glabrous or strongly glaucous beneath .. — 
2. Leaves essentially glabrous beneath, pubescence when present, “confined to larger 
NOIR cna reas m B O In AS A. saccharum subsp. saccharum 


2. Leaves pubescent beneath, the gomme d not confined to the veins or veinlets . . 
PE _ A. saccharum aes floridanum 
3 


l. Leaves pubescent and greenish beneath _ — oto 
3. Leaves averaging more than 10 cm long; bark dark, “roughened . 
A A a NA ZIA A. saccharum subsp. nigrum 


3. Leaves averaging less than 10 cm long; bark whitish, smooth or tardily cracking .. 
sa . A. saccharum subsp. leucoderme 


8 


A. saccharum Marshall subsp. saccharum, Rock M., Harp M. Spring; summer. 
Rich woods, rare southward; throughout. Saccharodendron barbatum (Michx. ) 
Niewl.—S. 

A. saccharum Marshall subsp. floridanum (Chapm.) Desmarais, SOUTHERN 
SucAR M. Spring; spring-fall. Upland and mesic woods; CP, P, AM, CuP, VR. 
Saccharodendron floridanum ( Chapm.) Niewl.—S: A. floridanum (Chapm.) Pax 
—M, H. 

A. saccharum Marshall subsp. leucoderme (Small) Desmarais, CHALK-BARK 
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M. Spring; spring-fall. Upland woods, river bluffs, local; CP, P, AM, VR, CuP. 
Apparently absent from southeastern CP. A. leucoderme Sm.—M, H; Saccharo- 
dendron leucoderme (Sm.) Niewl.—S. 

A. saccharum Marshall subsp. nigrum (Michaux f.) Desmarais. Rich woods, 
rare; CuP, HR. Saccharodendron nigrum ( Michx.) Sm.—S. 


41. HIPPOCASTANACEAE 
1. Aesculus L., BUCKEYE 
1. Flowers white; stamens 3-4 times as long as potals; inflorescence 2-3 dm long _..... 


K k 3. A. parviflora 
l. Flowers yellow. to red; ‘stamens 2 or less times as s long a as s petals; inflorescence usually 


leas REAR AE CO HP IA: ii cte AA e OE IDA De int. nS 2 
2. Petals subequal; flowers pale yellow to greenish-yellow — a Ak Scan 
2. Petals of two distinct lengths; flowers yellow to red — x SV 
3. Margins of lateral petals > stamens included within lateral al petals - IT A 

4. Pedicels stipitate-glandular _ M Ds un IRA - 2, A. octandra 

4. Pedicela eplanduler LD iii 5. A. sylvatica 


3. Margins of lateral petals glandular; stamens exerted beyond lateral petals .. 4. A. pavia 


1. A. glabra Willd. Spring; summer. Rich woods, rare; CP, CuP, HR. 
2. A. octandra Marshall. Spring; summer. Rich woods, rare; northeastern 


CuP. 

3. A. parviflora Bartram, BOTTLEBRUSH B. Late spring-summer; late summer- 
fall. Rich woods, usually in circumneutral soil, local; CP, P, AM, VR, CuP. 

4. A. pavia L., Rep B. Spring; summer. Deciduous woodland borders and 


openings; throughout. 
5. A. sylvatica Bartram. Spring; summer. Mesic or low woods, infrequent; 
CP (rare), AM, CuP. A. octandra Marsh.—S, in part. 
42, SAPINDACEAE 
1. Sapindus L., SoAp-BERRY 
l. S. marginatus Willd. Spring; fall. Reported ( Dean, 1961) as a rare escape; 
OCP. No specimens have been seen by the writer. 


43. RHAMNACEAE 


1. Leaves opposite senean A —ÉÁ 4. Sageretia 
l. Leaves Alternáťo > re e E EE TEES AE mme 2 
2. Plant a vine, climbing by twining ———————— == 1. Berchemia 

2. Plant a shrub or tree . ue MEETS VH ES me PR | 

3. Inflorescences tenminal - mtt ER EN Te n T E Como 


3. Inflorescences axillary . 
4. Stem spiny; sepals shorter than petals; fruit more e than 2 cm n long .. _ 5. Ziz yphus 


4. Stem unarmed; ke m than siii or pues absent; fruit less than 2 
volanti taz dia WEE cate 3. Rhamnus 


1. Berchemia Necker, RATTAN VINE 


l. B. scandens (Hill) K. Koch. Spring; summer-fall. Thickets, fencerows, 
low or upland woods; CP, P (rare), VR, CuP (rare), HR. 
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2. Ceanothus L. 


I. TEMA AS rar Z > 1. C. americanus 
1. Leaves entire, occasionally remotely toothed — = 2. C. microphyllus 


l. C. americanus L., New Jersey TEA. Spring-early summer; summer. Upland 
woods, rights-of-way, binnen: throughout, but rare in southwestern CP. C. 
americanus intermedius (Pursh) T. & G.—M; C. intermedius Pursh, C. pubescens 
(T. & G.) Rydb.—S. 

2. C. microphyllus Michaux. Sandy ground, rare; eastern OCP. 


3. Rhamnus L., BUCKTHORN 


1. Leaves crenate-serrulate; calyx lobes, petals and stamens 5 | AP 1. R. caroliniana 
1. Leaves regularly serrulate; calyx lobes, petals and stamens 4. 2, R, lanceolata 


l. R. caroliniana Walter. Spring; late summer-fall. Rich woods, usually in 
circumneutral soil; throughout, but rare in southern CP. 

2. R. lanceolata Pursh. Flowers, fruit not seen in Alabama. Rich woods, 
apparently in circumneutral soil, very rare; CP. 


4. Sagerretia Brongniart 


1. S. minutiflora (Michaux) Trelease. Flowers, mature fruit not seen. Beaches, 
rare; OCP. 


5. Zizyphus Gaertner, JUJUBE 


1. Z. vulgaris Lamarck. Flowers, fruit not seen. Reported as escaped by Mohr 
(1901); OCP. 


44. VITACEAE 


1. Leaves, at least some, o 2- or more-foliolate -——-.-_____ rr 
_ 2. Cissus 


ASS 


9, CEA Som ONE OS 


3. Leaves palmately compound; tendrils with terminal adhesive díscs . = 
user eani us TARA OU e ee __ 3, Parthenocissus 


3. Leaves ii or Mp compound; “tendrils. lacking adhesive discs . 
3 = un 1, Ampelopsis 


le Lido CA Er A CONS A” — Rod DT 
4. Pith of young branches interrupted at node — — oizmooironoosonn oo 4. Vitis 
4. Pith of young branches continuous through node .. = če D 
5. Tendrils simple; corolla deciduous as a unit; fruit 14 cm or more in n diameter, 
yellow when immature, purplish-black at maturity .. . 4. Vitis 

5. Tendrils branched; petals separate, deciduous singly; fuit less. then T cm in 
diameter, white when immature, bright blue at maturity _ _ 1. Ampelopsis 


l. Ampelopsis Michaux 


_ 1, A. arborea 


eaves decompound eem 


E STO HP UTUNTUR AMA VR Mec 


1. A. arborea (L.) Koehne. Spring-summer; summer-fall. Fencerows, ditches, 
low woods; CP, VR, HR. A. arborea ( L.) Rusby—M, H, S. 

2. A. cordata Michaux. Spring-summer; late summer. Fencerows, thickets, 
low woods, in circumneutral soil; CP, VR, CuP, HR. 
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2. Cissus L. 
1. C. incisa (Nuttall) Des Moulins. Flowers, fruit not seen in Alabama. Dunes, 
rare; OCP. C. incisa Desmoul.—S; Ampelopsis incisa (Nutt.) Desmoul.—M. 
3. Parthenocissus Planchon, VIRGINIA CREEPER 
l. P. quinquefolia (L.) Planchon. Spring-early summer; summer-fall. Fence- 


rows, waste places, woods; throughout. 


4. Vitis L., GRAPE 


1. Pith of young branches continuous through the nodes —...... ATV: bip pe 
1. Pith of young branches interrupted at the nodes .. "e BT ere Ner an, Milite S à | 
2. Lower surfaces of leaves entirely obscured by dense pubescence ra 3 
3. Abaxial leaf pubescence distinctly rusty-tawny |... - 3, V. labrusca 
3. Abaxial leaf pubescence not rusty-tawny — onen 4. V. mustangensis 

2. Lower surfaces of leaves not entirely obscured by dense pubescence, or if obscured, 
thats thé pubexcenbé facce TED a e ae dvo mets 4 
4... Young vid anpled urina SR ES - 2. V. cinerea 
4. Young twigs terete or subterete — c EN ER 
9. Leaves not greenish beneath, but tomentose or floccose ........ 1. V. aestivalis 
5. Leaves greenish, glabrous or glabrate beneath 1. "ri ty. 
6. Leaves unlobed, or lateral lobes not prominent |... . 8. V. vulpina 
ti. A A AE ONE d oliena EL ca etsi 7 
7. Mature twigs of current season green, gray or brown ....—— 6. V. riparia 
7. Mature twigs of current season red to purplish-red _......... 5. V. palmata 

1. V. aestivalis Michaux, SUMMER G. Spring; late summer-fall. 

1. Leaves not strongly glaucous beneath |... V. aestivalis var. aestivalis 
1. Leaves strongly glaucous beneath 2 V. aestivalis var. argentifolia 


V. aestivalis Michaux var. aestivalis. Mixed woods, often rocky; throughout. 

V. aestivalis Michaux var. argentifolia (Munson) Fernald. Low or rocky 
woods, infrequent; CP, AM, CuP. V. bicolor LeConte—M, H, S. 

2. V. cinerea Engelm. Late spring; fall. Low woods, local; CP, CuP, HR. 

3. V. labrusca L., Fox G. Spring; late summer-fall. Upland fencerows, woods, 
very rare; P, AM, CuP. 

4. V. mustangensis Buckley. Flowers, fruit not seen. Calcareous soil, very rare; 
CP. 

5. V. palmata Vahl. Flowers, fruit not seen. Alluvial woods, rare; western CP. 

6. V. riparia Michaux. Spring; late summer-fall. Roadsides, upland and low 
woods; throughout, but rare or absent in southern CP and very rare on CuP. 

7. V. rotundifolia Michaux, Muscapine G. Spring; late summer-fall. Upland 
woods, thickets, fencerows, throughout. Muscadina rotundifolia (Michx.) Sm. 
—S. 

8. V. vulpina L. Spring; late summer-fall, Low woods; throughout. V. cordi- 
folia Lam.—M, H, S; V. baileyana Munson—S, RAB. 


45. TILIACEAE 
1. Tilia L., BAsswoop, Linn, LINDEN 


l. Tilia americana L., complex. Late spring-early summer; summer. Mesic or 
rich woods, bluffs; throughout. T. heterophylla Vent.—M, H, S, RAB; T. caro- 
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liniana Mill.—S, RAB; T. floridana Sm.—H, S, RAB; T. neglecta Spach—H, S; 
T. michauxii Nutt.—S; T. leucocarpa Ashe, T. australis Sm.—H, S; T. leucocarpa 
glaucescens (Sarg.) Bush, T. floridana alabamensis Ashe, T. lata Ashe, T. hetero- 
phylla michauxii (Nutt.) Sarg., T. heterophylla amphibola Sarg.—H.—A very 
polymorphic group. For a recent treatment, see Jones (1968). 


46. MALVACEAE 
l. Hibiscus L. 


1. H. syriacus L., ALTHEA, Rose or SHARON. Late spring-summer; summer-fall. 
Escaped to waste places, rare; CP, VR. 


47. STERCULIACEAE 
1. Firmiana Marsili 


1, F. platanifolia (L. f.) Marsili, JAPANESE VARNISH TREE. Late spring-sum- 
mer; summer, Escaped to woodlots, rare; CP. F. platanifolia (L. f.) R. Br.—H. 


48. THEACEAE 


1. Leaves evergreen; sepals very unequal |. Gordonia 
l. Leaves deciduous: sepals: sübeqnal nn ire 2. Stewartia 


1. Gordonia Ellis 


l. G. lasianthus (L.) Ellis. Summer; summer-fall. Low ground, very rare; 
OCP. 


2. Stewartia L. 


1. Styles united; seeds wingless 1, S. malacodendron 
Lo SEES GEBR sede VILNA nenn 2. S. ovata 


l. S. malacodendron L. Late spring-early summer; summer-fall. Mesic or 
rich woods, local; CP, CuP. 

2. S. ovata (Cavanilles) Weatherby. Summer; summer-fall. Bluffs, stream- 
banks, infrequent; CuP. S. pentagyna L'Her—M, H; Malacodendron pentagynum 
(L'Her) Sm.—S. 


49. HyPERICACEAE 
1. Hypericum L., Sr. Joun’s Wort 


The following treatment is adapted from that of W. P. Adams (1962). 
io tS E RR A E AE NA ja 
1. Leaves not clasping ——— —— nn _ _ -———zzMM 2 

2. Mature leaves and sepals not needle-like, usually over 2 mm wide _ a 3 

Kai in A OE O Ts TEN M 
4. Gynoecium 2-carpellate, 2-styled -—---——— o — 
5. Pedicels elongate; bracts subtending flowers at base of pedicels —_. 
ASQ RE A A P meen Os dhe, MA e odi 
5. Pedicels compact; bracts subtending flowers approximate to the sepals __. 6 
6. Plant erect ____ 7. H. hypericoides 
Ri Thst die nenne MO, E. stragalusm 
4. Gynoecium 3-carpellate, 3-styled _________—_—_—_____—______m— 14. H. stans 
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3. Perianth pentamerous; gynoecia predominantly 3-carpellate and 3-styled 7 
7. Inflorescences, at least most, less than 3-flowered |. 5. H. frondosum 

7. Inflorescences predominantly more than 3-flowered |... 8 

8. Leaves and sepals without a basal articulation or groove 9 

9. Stamens less than 55; seeds less than 0.8 mm long |... 2. H. cistifolium 

9. Stamens more than 75; seeds more than 1.2 mm long —. 11. H. nudiflorum 

8. Leaves and sepals with a basal articulation or groove ___..... > 10 


10. Largest leaves 1.5-3.0 cm long; seeds 0.7-0.8 mm long _. 6. H. galioides 
10. Largest leaves 3.0 cm long or longer; seeds more than 0,8 mm long _ 11 
11. Mature capsules less than 6 mm long and 3 mm broad; seeds 

reddish-brown; leaves linear or narrowly elliptic _ 3. H. densiflorum 
11. Mature capsules more than 7.5 mm long and 3.5 mm broad; 

seeds dark brown or black; leaves elliptic or wider — ___ 

ETE AAA A NEM 12. H. prolificum 


PE PS RE A Fe MER a TE CA: — lÓÁ 12 
12. Largest leaves regularly less than 11 mm long... 13 
1d. «Plant SOS DANÉ ee S 13. H. reductum 
l3. Plant erect a EEV éveil 
12. Largest leaves regularly more than 13 mm long |... LA 
14. Plant decumbent’ asaros L r a AU a DI oi 
Tas Plant erect LA, RU A e 5 

15. Bark spongy, exfoliating in thin sheets; 1- to 3-flowered inflorescences 
present in upper 1 or 2 leaf axils |... 4. H. fasciculatum 

15. Bark thin, exfoliating in flakes or narrow strips; many-flowered in- 
florescences present in upper 3-7 leaf axils — 10. H. nitidum 


Dates given below are for flowering season only, as fruits are usually persistent. 


l. H. brachyphyllum (Spach) Steudel. Summer. Ditches, low pinelands, 
OCP. Closely related to species 4, 10, 13. 

2. H. cistifolium Lamarck. Summer. Swamp ecotones; OCP. H. opacum 
T. & G.—M,H, S. 

3. H. densiflorum Pursh. Summer. Low open stream borders, infrequent; 
southem CuP, VR. 

4. H. fasciculatum Lamarck. Summer. Low ground; OCP. Forms a com- 
plex including species 1, 10, 13. H. aspalathoides Willd.—M, H, S. 

5. H. frondosum Michaux. Summer. Rocky woods, often over calcareous 
rock, infrequent; throughout. H. aureum Bartr.—M, H, S.—One of Alabama's 
most beautiful shrubs when in bloom. 

6. H. galioides Lamarck. Summer. Open swamp borders, low pinelands; 
CP. H. ambiguum Ell.—S; H. galioides var. pallidum Mohr—M, H. 

7. H. hypericoides (L.) Crantz. Summer. Low and upland woods and clear- 
ings; throughout. Ascyrum hypericoides L.—M, H, S. 

8. H. lloydii (Svenson) Adams. Piedmont, rare; reported by W. P. Adams 
(1962). 

9. H. myrtifolium Lamarck. Flowers, fruit not seen. Ponds; OCP. 

10. H. nitidum Lamarck. Summer. Low pinelands, creek swamps, rare; OCP. 

1l. H. nudiflorum Michaux. Summer. Open ground, very rare; CP, VR. 

12. H. prolificum L. Summer. Rocky woods; CP, CuP, HR. 

13. H. reductum (Svenson) Adams. Summer. Sandy woods, rare; OCP 
( W. P. Adams 1962). Closely related to species 1, 4, 10. 

14. H. stans (Michaux) Adams & Robson. Summer. Low, open ground, 
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thickets; OCP, P (rare), AM, CuP, VR, HR. Ascyrum stans Michx.—M, H, S; A. 
cuneifolium Chapm.—S. 
15. H. stragalum Adams & Robson. Summer. Rocky woods and clearings; 
AM, VR, CuP, HR. Ascyrum multicaule Michx.—M. Closely related to species 7. 
16. H. suffruticosum Adams & Robson. Summer. Reported from OCP by 
W. P. Adams (1962). Ascyrum pumilum Michx.—M, S. 


50. CACTACEAE 


1. Opuntia Miller, Cacrus, Prickty PEAR 


l. Stem segments more than 1 dm long, bearing 2-3 flattened, indurate spines at some 
nodes: frat. more than Atom brad Se re diluita 3. O. vulgaris 
l. Stem segments less than 1 dm long, or indurate spines piss less than 2 per node; fruit 
less than 2.5 cm broad ____ END Aur VE nt 
2. Nodes, at least some, ‘with more than 1 SÚTN zu - 2. O. drummondii 
2: Nodes with 1 oro spinas A eee ee reenter. 1. O. compressa 


l. O. compressa (Salisbury) Macbride. Spring; summer-fall. Open, sandy or 
rocky ground; infrequent; throughout, but poorly collected. O. humifusa Raf., 
O. opuntia (L.) Coult.—M; O. opuntia (L.) Karst., O. pollardi Britt. & Rose, O. 
bentonii Gritf.—S. 

2. O. drummondii Graham. Spring; summer-fall. Dunes; OCP. O. pes-corvi 
LeConte—M; O. tracyi Britt.—S. 

3. O. vulgaris Miller. Spring; summer-fall. Escaped to sandy woods and 
beaches; OCP. 

51. THYMELAEACEAE 
l. Dirca L., LEATHERWOOD 

l. D. palustris L. Spring; late spring-early summer. Rich woods in circum- 
neutral soil, rare; CP, CuP. 

52. ELAEAGNACEAE 


1. Elaeagnus L. 
1. E. umbellata Thunberg. Spring; summer. Escaped, rare; CuP. 


53. LYTHRACEAE 


1. Inflorescences axillary, cymose m  ——Á 1. Decodon 
1. Inflorescences terminal, paniculate __--- uu 2. Lagerstroemia 


1. Decodon Gmelin 
1. D. verticillatus (L.) Elliott. Summer. Pools, marshes; VR. Reported from 
CP, HR by Mohr (1901) and Harper (1928). 
2. Lagerstroemia L. 


1. L. indica L., Crape-MyrtLe. Summer: fall-winter. Persistent or rarely 
escaping in fencerows, waste places; principally CP. 
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54. ARALIACEAE 


1. Leaves decompound; plant a shrub or tree 2 eesss—‘—Ss 1. Aralia 
Fs Lantas SME ee ARI — 2. Hedera 


1. Aralia L. 


1. A. spinosa L., Devir’s WALKING-STICK, PRICKLY AsH. Summer-fall. Mesic 
woods and clearings; throughout. 


2. Hedera L., Ivy 
1. H. helix L. Summer; fall. Trash heap, very rare; CP. 


55. NYSSACEAE 
1. Nyssa L., Gum 


1. Pistillate flowers solitary; staminate flowers sessile; drupe more than 1.5 cm long —.... 

Trigger LA 1. N. aquatica 
1. Pistillate flowers in 2- or more-flowered clusters; staminate flowers pedicelled; drupe 

less than Ton lang rc orli eee i ee EN ME 

1. N. aquatica L., TupeLo G. Spring; late summer-fall. Swamp forests, stream 
margins; CP, CuP, VR, HR. 

2. N. sylvatica Marshall, BLAck G. Spring; late summer-early fall. Low and 
upland woods, ponds, bogs; throughout. N. biflora Walt.—M, H, S; N. sylvatica 
var. biflora ( Walt.) Sarg.—RAB.—This species is very wide-ranging and variable. 
Nyssa biflora Walt. appears to deserve ecotypic status. 


Nyssa ogeche Marshall, separated from N. aquatica L. by obtuse leaves, red 
fruit, and winged endocarp, has been reported (Eyde, 1963) from the OCP, but 
no specimens have been seen by the writer. 


56. CORNACEAE 


1. Cornus L., Docwoop 


ND eaves allemnate i I = grz xen Gy alternifolia 


1. Leaves opposite —____m——_&—&—m&mT—_—mm—T—_—_m—.m_—.—_.__—_—_—_—————trr 2 
2. Cyme head-like; bracts more than 1 cm long; drupes red LC florida 

2. Cyme open; bracts minute or absent; drupes white to blue ooo 3 

3. Pith of 1-year-old twigs reddish, brown or tan ...__m_m__2. C. amomum 

3. Pith of l-year-old twigs white or cream-colored —— nn 4 

4. Leaves scabrous or scaberulous above ----— 3. C. asperifolia 


di basées NOM ADOVO Lu Le lire Oy G. SIC 


1. C. alternifolia L. f., AvreRNATE-LEAvED D. Spring; summer-fall. Rich or 
low woods, rare; CP, P, CuP. Svida alternifolia (L. f.) Sm.—S. 

9. C. amomum Miller, Rep-Oster D. Spring; summer. Streambanks, low 
woods, marshes; throughout, but more infrequent southward. Svida amomum 
( Mill.) Sm.—S; C. stricta Lam.—H, in part. 

3. C. asperifolia Michaux. Spring; summer-fall. Fencerows, thickets, and 
woods in circumneutral situations; principally Black Belt of CP. Svida micro- 
carpa (Nash) Sm., S. asperifolia (Michx.) Sm.—S.—Western populations of simi- 
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lar plants, which are generally referred to C. drummondii C. A. Meyer, appear 
little different from Alabama plants. 

4. C. florida L., FLoweriNG D. Spring; late summer-fall. Woods, throughout. 
Cynoxylon floridum (L.) Raf.—S. 

9. C. stricta Lamarck. Spring; summer. Ditches, low woods and swamps; 
throughout, but most common in CP. Svida stricta (Lam.) Sm.—S. 


Cornus racemosa Lamarck has been credited to Alabama (Dean, 1961), but 
no specimens have been seen by the writer. This report should be questioned. 


51. CLETHRACEAE 


1. Clethra L., WHITE ALDER, SWEET PEPPERBUSH 
1. C. alnifolia L. Summer; late summer-fall. 


l. Leaves glabrous or glabrate beneath... C. alnifolia var. alnifolia 
1. Leaves densely tomentose beneath 2 yv. C. alnifolia var. tomentosa 


C. alnifolia L. var. alnifolia. Low woods, rare; CP, CuP. 
C. alnifolia L. var. tomentosa (Lamarck) Michaux. Swamp ecotones, bogs, 
seepages, low pinelands; principally southern CP. C. tomentosa Lam.—S. 


58. EMPETRACEAE 


l. Ceratiola Michaux, RosEMARY 


l. C. ericoides Michaux. Fall. Dunes, sandy woods, rare; OCP. 


59. ERICACEAE 


la 


1. Leaves variegated, evergreen |. Chimaphi 
— 2 


1. Leaves green, not variegated; or leaves deciduous = 


2. ‘Ovary inferior ea LIA RE AR 
3. Anthers spurred; ovules and seeds many -n-ron 10. Vaccinium 

3. Anthers unappendaged; ovules and nutlets 10 3, Gaylussacia 
TEEN A ede it rop TTT e 
LR OR DÁ O SRT TE 

b, “Lee A co rien 8. Pieris 
RATIO TIRI BIO SS MIO P, 2. Epigaea 

4. "Fo Oo ascending or A o is O 

O Phaeton SOS REINE RER COM c ———————ÁM—nÓ 

Te Corolla resol or. uylindrióal |. rr 8 
BiIalibrescente MS lo eger eri č 9 

9. Leaves entire, often involute |... 6. pp 


9. Leaves serrate, at least distally |... ~~ _~_.______- 
10. Pedicels more than 3 mm long; corolla urceolate; — 
8. Pieris 


ee acce esci o Z Bo O 

10. Pedicels less than 2 mm long; corolla cylindrical; leaves 
usually acutulnate LE LL nn 5. Leucothoe 
8. Inflorescences terminal on branches or main stems |... 11 
11. Ovary pubescent ...... TIA 12 


12. Corolla pubescent exteriorly, more than 5 mm long — 
Mate na AS eg T, CAEN run 
12. Corolla glabrous exteriorly, less than 5 mm long 6. Lyonia 
11. Ovary glabrous —— —————————— DT 13 
OI o 8, Perla 
13. Leaves deciduous -_____——— 5. Leucothoe 
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7. Corolla campanulate, funnelform or tubular, the lobes often widely 


ST | MR e n I a i 14 
14. Corolla campanulate; anthers in corolla pouches ||| 4, Kalmia 
14. Corolla funnelform or tubular proximally, its lobes widely spread- 
ing distally, corolla lacking anther pouches | 9. Rhododendron 
Gi piant nt Amid EEE en ET I A 15 
15. Leaves entire |... CEA, 


16. Capsule cylindrical, longer than broad, more than 8 mm long __ 
ss 9. Rhododendron 


16. Capsule subglobose, broader than long, less than 6 mm long — 17 

17. Capsule glabrous, with longitudinal light-colored stripes along 
A ie AE TE RE TE 6. Lyonia 

17. Capsule pubescent or stipitate-glandular, not longitudinally 
Bed A, E VSE A AE EN LE 4. Kalmia 
15, Leaves serrate, at least distally rr tado 18 
19: e pubosconi A SS 19 


19. Capsule subcylindric, about 2 times longer than broad, not 
longitudinally striped "7. Oxydendrum 

19. Capsule subglobose, broader than long, with longitudinal light- 
colored stripes along the suture lines .. 6. Lyonia 
ee A ramiro DO 

20. Inflorescences terminal on branches; leaves deciduous | am. 
——— 5. Leucothoe 


20. Inflorescences axillary; leaves ice rc CERE 20 
Cis Besvesebübellpuum e ee 8. Pieris 
21. Leaves, at least most, acuminate |... 5. Leucothoe 


1. Chimaphila Pursh, PırsıssewA 


1. C. maculata ( L.) Pursh, SPorre» WINTERGREEN. Spring; summer-fall. Rich 
and upland woods; CuP, VR. 


2. Epigaea L., TRAILING ARBUTUS 
l. E. repens L. Spring. Open, rocky woods, infrequent to rare; AM, CuP, VR. 


3. Gaylussacia HBK, HUCKLEBERRY 


1. Bracts of raceme longer than pedicels, persisting until fruits mature __..... 2. G. dumosa 
1. Bracts of raceme shorter than pedicels, soon deciduous _———---—— — 2 
2. Leaves glandular on both surfaces 5 

3. Branchlets, inflorescences and fruits stipitate-glandular 4. C. mosieri 

3. Branchlets, inflorescences and fruits not stipitate-glandular _____ 1. G. baccata 

2. Leaves glandular only beneath ___ ——— — — — 3. G. frondosa 


l. G. baccata (Wang.) K. Koch. Credited to Alabama by Ahles in RAB; no 
specimens seen by the writer. Decachaena baccata ( Wang.) Sm.—S. 

2. G. dumosa (Andrz.) Torrey & Gray, GormER-BERRY. Spring; summer-fall. 
Sandy woods or open ground, infrequent; OCP, CP, VR. Lasiococcus dumosus 
( Andr.) Sm.—S. 

3. G. frondosa (L.) Torrey & Gray. Spring; summer. 


l. Corolla about 4 mm long; sepals % or less as long as corolla tube — M d 2 
2. Leaves glabrate to puberulent beneath _ G. frondosa var. frondosa 
2. Leaves densely pubescent beneath — ~~~ G. frondosa var. tomentosa 


1. Corolla about 3 mm long; sepals more than % the length of corolla tube ei 
= nn. G, frondosa var. nana 


G. frondosa (L.) Torrey & Gray var. frondosa. Low, open woods, rare; OCP, 
P. Decachaena frondosa (L.) T & G.—S. 
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G. frondosa (L.) Torrey & Gray var. nana Gray. Sandy ground; OCP. De- 
cachaena nana (Gray ) Sm.—S. 

G. frondosa (L.) Torrey & Gray var. tomentosa Gray. Reported by Ahles in 
RAB; no specimens seen by the writer. Decachaena tomentosa (Pursh) Sm.—S. 

4. G. mosieri Small. Spring; summer. Creek swamps, rare; OCP. Lasiococcus 
mosieri Sm.—S. 


4. Kalmia L. 


E. e gl ii. greta k eoe qe. em 1. K. hirsuta 
NES ADEO Lera a ae ee à 2. K. latifolia 
1. K. hirsuta Walter, Wickx. Late spring-early summer; late summer-fall. 
Low pinelands, rare, OCP. Kalmiella hirsuta ( Walt.) Sm.—S. 
2. K. latifolia L., Mountain LAUREL. Spring; summer-fall. Rocky or rich 
woods; throughout, but more common northward. 


5. Leucothoe D. Don 


1. Leaves evergreen; inflorescences axillary — o 1. L. axillaris 

1. Leaves deciduous; inflorescences terminal 92, L. racemosa 
l. L. axillaris (Lamarck) D. Don. Spring; late summer-fall. 

1. Petioles 8 mm or less long; leaves acute to abruptly acuminate —_. L. axillaris var. axillaris 

1. Petioles 8 mm long or longer; leaves acuminate — — m L. axillaris var. editorum 


L. axillaris (Lam.) D. Don var. axillaris. Swamp forests, seepages, rare; CP. 


L. catesbaei ( Walt.) Gray—S. 
L. axillaris (Lam.) D. Don var. editorum (Fernald & Schubert) Ahles. Mesic 


woods, rare; AM. 
2. L. racemosa (L.) Gray. Spring; late summer-fall. Bogs, seepages, ditches, 


pond margins; CP, CuP. Eubotrys racemosa (L.) Nutt.—S. 
6. Lyonia Nuttall 


1. Leaves deciduous; corolla globose; capsule 4.5 mm or less long 1.21. ligustrina 
1. Leaves evergreen; corolla subcylindrical; capsule more than 4.5 mm long __ 2. L. lucida 


1. L. ligustrina (L.) DC. Spring; late summer-fall. Bogs, seepages, pond 
margins, infrequent; CP, P, AM, VR, CuP. Xolisma ligustrina (L.) Britt, X. 
ligustrina foliosiflora (Michx.) Mohr—M; Cholisma ligustrina (L.) Britt.—H; 
Arsenococcus ligustrinus ( L.) Sm.—S. 

2. L. lucida (Lamarck) K. Koch. Spring; late summer-fall. Low woods, low 
pinelands, creek swamps; chiefly southern CP, but rare in southern P and AM. 
Pieris nitida ( Bartr.) B. & H.—M, H; Desmothamnus lucidus ( Lam.) Sm.—S. 


7. Oxydendrum DC., Sourwoob 
1. O. arboreum (L.) DC. Late spring-summer; late summer-fall. Upland 
woods; throughout. 
8. Pieris D. Don 


l. P. phillyreifolia (Hooker) DC. Late winter-spring; summer-fall. Ponds, 
swamp margins, infrequent; OCP. 
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D 
L 


9. Rhododendron L. 


1. Leaves evergreen, entire; stamens: 10°. a ent]. 2 
2: Loves. punctate beseathi-— 1 ode: enne ENS . 8. R. minus 
| 2. Leaves not punctate bah iau SE PO ae 6. R. catawbiense 
> 1. Leaves deciduous, serrulate or ciliate; stamens 5-7 8 
A EEE A or labret) CRT ee 4 
d. wp A E rc ZÁ 5 
9. Mature bud scales pubescent abaxially 0 - 3. R. austrinum 
5. Mature bud scales glabrous abaxially o ll. R. viscosum 
C ENTES AO A, ŠE Å; R. arborescens 
du d Wigs: oslav di i en _ 6 
6. Corolla tube eglandular, capsule not canescent 0 7 
; 7. Leaves canescent above, at least along the midvein.. PA 7. R. flammeum 
7. Leaves not canescent above ____ Le - 10, R. prunifolium 
6. Corolla tube glandular; capsule cánescent, "t Teast basally _ EN i 
8. Leaves not pubescent beneath ___--......... _.....__.__.. 9 
Z 9. Pedicels and calyces eglandular ... 9, R. periclymenoides 
9. Pedicels and calyces glandular ene 11. R. viscosum 
8. Leaves pubescent beneath _ AIMER conte bo iet Ee . 10 
10. Pedicels and calyces eglandular _ EEE ac P m=" 11 
ll. Corollas red, orange, or yellow rr . 7. À. flammeum 
> NEST no c i s nn r 12 
į 12. Leaves strigose or hirsute beneath, at least along the midveins 
we MERI ci. — 9. R. periclymenoides 
12, Leaves canescent beneath, -midveins not ‘strigose or hirsute 
eer WEN ums _ 5. R. canescens 
10. ‘Pedicels.or.celvost A AA AA aS 13 
13. Mature bud scales pubescent abaxially 14 
14. Corollas orange, red or yellow; pedicels and capsules not 
hoary: S - 15 
15. Canescence on upper sides of leaves confined to midveins 
CERN TE: nen 4. R. calendulaceum 
15. Canescence on upper | sides « of leaves. distributed over the 
| surfaces and veins . __ 1, R. alabamense 
È 14. Corollas pink or white; pedicels and c: capsules hoary 5. R. canescens 
13. Mature bud scales not pubescent abaxially |... . 16 
16. Leaves canescent above, at least along the midvein _ E nv 
17. Canescence on upper surfaces of leaves confined to mid- 
B WONG pu . 4. R. calendulaceum 
i 17. Canescence on "upper - sides of leaves distributed over the 
surfaces and midveins _.. 2 1, R. alabamense 


16. Leaves glabrous above, even along the midveins .. 11. R. viscosum 


1. R. alabamense Rehder, AzALEA. Spring; summer-fall. Upland woods; rare; 
CP, CuP, VR. Azalea alabamensis ( Rehd.) Sm.—S. 

2. R. arborescens (Pursh) Torrey, AzALEA. Spring-early summer; summer- 
fall. Streambanks, seepages; P, CuP. Azalea arborescens Pursh—M, H, S. 

3. R. austrinum Rehder, AZALEA. Summer; fall. Rich woods, infrequent; CP, 
AM. Azalea austrina Sm.—S.—Very showy. 

4. R. calendulaceum (Michaux) Torrey, FLAME AZALEA. Spring; summer. 
Rocky woods, rare; P, AM. Azalea calendulacea Michx.—S. 

5. R. canescens (Michx) Sweet, AzALEA. Spring; summer. Moist woods, in- 

. frequent; CP, CuP. Azalea canescens Michx.—S. 

6. R. catawbiense Michaux, Pink RHODODENDRON, RosEBAY. Spring; summer- 

fall. Rocky woods; CuP. 
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7. R. flammeum (Michaux) Sargent, FLAME AzALEA. Spring; summer-fall. 
Rocky woods, local; AM. Azalea speciosa Willd.—S.—Very showy. 

8. R. minus Michaux. Spring; summer-fall. Mesic, rocky woods, infrequent; 
AM, CP. R. punctatum Andr.—H; R. carolinianum Rehd.—S. 

9. R. periclymenoides (Michaux) Shinners, AzALEA. Spring; summer-fall. 
Upland woods and seepages; throughout. Azalea nudiflora L.—M, H, S; A. lutea 
L.—H; R. nudiflorum (L.) Torr.—RAB. 

10. R. prunifolium Millais, AZALEA. Spring. Reported from rich woods of 
southeastern CP. Azalea prunifolia Sm.—H, S. 

11. R. viscosum (L.) Torrey var. serrulatum (Small) Ahles, AZALEA. Summer; 
summer-fall. Low ground, rare; CP. Azalea viscosa L.—M, H, S; A. viscosa 
glauca ( Lam.) Michx.—M. 


10. Vaccinium L., BLUEBERRY 


TA PIE IO WEE: EE RA TY TEN O A OREO RON I 2 
2. Stamens exerted beyond the corolla ______ ul RER VA, 
TC EI 8. V. erythrocarpum 

Sr Gorola lobes: Bice Ra oe eet ee 2721 12. V. stamineum 

9. ‘Stamens included within: thé: corolla -—--— mts 4 

d, Corolla campanilla 9 Se a 2. V. arboreum 

45 Candis citt E AA mr ee AR 


L«Plntin dE SR ET E = 5 
S Brata loai AMS AE EI AG RA eee 6 

6: Leaf margins regularly serrulate —_ __- rr. 8. V. erythrocarpum 

6. Leaf margins not serrulate, sometimes remotely glandular 7 

T. Podio mao es o eee 2. V. arboreum 

7. Pedicels pubescent_____________ + D = 8 


8. Distal half of pedicel woolly-pubescent: fruit green n to | purglisb, some- 
times pubesčenť HA rr. V stá 

8. Distal half of un glabrate, ‘remotely pubescent; fruit black, glabrous 

ia Wa Ore 


5. Bracts scale-like | AA as er DA NE a Key 1 
Key 1 
(Adapted from Camp, 1942) 

1, Leaves evergreen cruel DR Sei O EE 2 
2. Plant Len ee GE. osser, se e e ENI 
3. Leaves andülar es R a 10. V. myrsinites 
3. Leaves eglindulit uer AT EI ae ee 6. V. darrowii 

2, Plant 1.5 m tall or taller 20.02 ae ORE <A NA Se 
4. Leaves ‘#landolar DPA e <a i 3. V. ashei 
4. Leaves egiandulat e REM 9. V. fuscatum 


l. Leaves deciduoüs ————————— A A eee 
5. Leaves minutely stipitate-glandular beneath sss 6 
6. Glands abundant and conspicuous; leaves spatulate to oblanceolate .. 1. V. amoenum 
6. Glands sparse, inconspicuous; leaves broadly oblanceolate to elliptic ___.. 3. V. ashei 
5. Leaves eglandular beneath 


7. leaves strate BÉ ES Te eee pa 8 
8. Leaves averaging 3 cm or less long... 7. V. elliottii 
8. Leaves averaging more than 3 cm long AAA 
9 Plant lin or lest Gd] o A ee 11. V. pallidum 
9. Plant 1.5 m tall or taller 10 


10. Twigs glabrous .. Dur nn Vi COP 
10. Twigs Me IN ras i S 
T. Leaves ente A A D 
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BL,» Plant L mdr less tall esc IV nalen 
11-, Peak IB In SE fulta LR PEN 12 
12. TWRS NADO 2a E A 5. V. corymbosum 
I "PSS PUMA A er 4. V. atrococcum 


Most of the taxa listed here are in great need of biosystematic study and 
reassessment. 


1. V. amoenum Aiton. Spring; summer. Sandy ground; CP. V. virgatum Ait., 
V. corymbosum amoenum ( Ait.) Gray—M; Cyanococcus amoenus ( Ait.) Sm., C. 
virgatus ( Ait.) Sm., C. tenellus ( Ait.) Sm.—S; V. tenellum Ait.—M, RAB, 

2. V. arboreum Marshall, SPARKLEBERRY. Spring; fall. Upland woods, thickets, 
open areas; throughout. Batodendron arboreum (Marsh.) Nutt.—H, S. 

3. V. ashei Reade. Spring; summer. Upland woods, rare, south-central OCP. 
Probably a segregate of species 5. 

4. V. atrococcum (Gray) Porter. Late winter-spring. Deciduous woods, P, 
CuP, HR. Cyanococcus atrococcus (Gray) Sm., C. margarettae ( Ashe) Sm.—S. 

5. V. corymbosum L., HicHBusH B. Late winter-spring; summer. Mesic up- 
land slopes or seepages, infrequent; throughout. Cyanococcus simulatus Sm.—S. 

6. V. darrowii Camp. Spring; summer. Sandy woods; southern CP. 

7. V. elliottii Chapman. Spring; late spring-early summer. Moist or sandy 
woods, streambanks; CP, P, AM, CuP, VR. Cyanococcus elliottii ( Chapm.) Sm. 
—S. 

8. V. erythrocarpum Michaux. Spring; summer. Reported from CuP by Dean 
(1961). Hugeria erythrocarpa (Michx.) Sm.—S. 

9. V. fuscatum Aiton. Spring; summer. Upland woods; CP, AM, VR. Cyano- 
coccus fuscatus (Ait.) Sm.—S.—Probably a segregate of species 5. 

10. V. myrsinites Lamarck. Sandy woods, CP. V. myrsinites glaucum Gray— 
M; Cyanococcus myrsinites ( Lam.) Sm.—S. 

11. V. pallidum Aiton, Low-BusH B. Spring; summer. Upland woods; P, AM, 
VR, CuP. V. vacillans Torr.—RAB; Cyanococcus pallidus ( Ait.) Sm., C. vacillans 
(Kalm) Rydb. C. tallapusae Cov.—S. 

12. V. stamineum L. Spring; summer-fall. 


1. Branches and fruit glabrous or glabrate |... V. stamineum var. stamineum 
1. Branches and fruit pubescent mV. stamineum var. melanocarpum 

V. stamineum L. var. stamineum. Upland woods; throughout. V. melano- 
carpum Mohr, V. melanocarpum candicans Mohr—M; Polycodium melanocarpum 
(Mohr) Sm., P. stamineum (L.) Greene—H, S; P. neglectum Sm., P. candicans 
Sm., P. melanocarpum (Mohr) Sm.—S. 

V. stamineum L. var. melanocarpum Mohr. Xeric woods; principally CP. V. 
melanocarpum sericeum Mohr—M; Polycodium macilentum Sm., P. depressum 
$m.—S. 


60. SAPOTACEAE 
1. Bumelia Swartz 


1. Leaves tomentose beneath -nmm "ae 
1. Leaves glabrous beneath, at least at maturity ____———_—_—_——————m 
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1. B. lanuginosa ( Michaux) Persoon. Late spring-early summer; late summer- 
fall. Thickets, mesic or alluvial woods; principally CP. 

2. B. lycioides (L.) Gaertner. Late spring-summer; fall. Thickets, rich or 
alluvial woods, usually in circumneutral soil; CP, AM, VR, CuP, HR. 


Alabama is considered by Small (1933) to be within the range of Bumelia 

reclinata Vent. 
61. EBENACEAE 
l. Diospyros L., PERSIMMON 

l. D. virginiana L. Spring; late summer-fall. Woodlands, thickets, fields; 

throughout. 
62. SYMPLOCACEAE 
1. Symplocos Jacquin 


1. S. tinctoria (L.) L'Her, HonsE-Sucan, SWEET-LEAF, SWEET Bav. Spring; 
summer. Rich or alluvial woods, infrequent; throughout. 


63. STYRACACEAE 


1. Corolla lobes A: fruit vringed eee EccL Ram mnt l. Halesia 
1. Corolla lobes 5: fruit SIMEON tt Sp LO ER TUER 
1. Halesia Ellis ex L., SILVERBELL 
1. Corolla lobes shorter than corolla tube; wings of fruit subequal — 2 
2. Corolla less than 1.5 cm long; fruit clavate SE EE N parviflora 
2. Corolla 1.5 cm long or longer; fruit ellipsoid to CUNT. [aaa 1. H. carolina 


1. Corolla lobes longer than corolla tube; one pair of fruit wings 2 or more times as wide 

as the other pair of wings — nn an ETO 

1. H. carolina L. Spring; summer. Alluvial or rich upland woods; throughout, 
but infrequent to the south and westward. Mohrodendron carolinum (L.) Britt. 
—M. 

2. H. diptera Ellis. Spring; summer. Bluffs, mesic woods; CP and adjacent P, 
AM, CuP. Mohrodendron dipterum (L.) Britt.—M.—Halesia diptera Ell. var. 
magniflora Godfrey is infrequent in the CP. 

3. H. parviflora Michaux. Spring; summer. Mesic woods; CP. 


2, Styrax L. 


1. Leaves stellate-pubescent over the lower surfaces; racemes 5- or more-flowered _ 
2. S, grandifolia 


I; Leaves glabrous b beneath, : or r sparsely stellate-pubescent only o on | the principal veins; 
racemes 4- or less-flowered, or flowers solitary .............--——- - 1. S. americana 
l. S. americana Lamarck. Spring; summer. Swamp an alluvial and low 
woods and thickets, more frequent southeastward; CP, P, AM, VR (rare). S. 
pulverulenta Michx.—M, H, S. 
2. S. grandifolia Aiton. Spring; summer. Ravines, mesic slopes; CP, P, CuP, 
HR. 
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64. OLEACEAE 


I. Leaves pinnately compound LLL logia 3. Fraxinus 
ERE en ORR NE Leo. Libere A NEO A rr PE b bcp 2 
9. Taavesserrate;or trenate E re 2. Forestiera 
2. Leaves entire ___ bee WE IIO Sa e 3 
3. Petals linear, united only. at base; leaves: Er a AS 1. Chionanthus 

3. Petals united into a salverform or funnelform corolla; leaves evergreen or 
DATUA SA a EEE 4 
4. Inflorescences axillary .____-_-——-——-—- 9. Osmanthus 
4^ Inllormscence terminal LA ass ———— ASIA 4. Ligustrum 


1. Chionanthus L., GRANDSIR GRAYBEARD, FRINGE TREE 


1. C. virginicus L. Spring; summer. Rocky or dry woods, bluffs; throughout. 
Widely transplanted as an ornamental. 


2. Forestiera Poiret 


1. Leaves gradually acuminate; fruit 2 or more times longer than broad — 1. F. acuminata 
1. Leaves obtusely acuminate; fruit less than 2 times as long as broad ______.. 2. F. ligustrina 
1. F. acuminata (Michaux) Poiret. Spring. Swamp forests, river banks, local 
and rare; CP, reported from HR. Adelia acuminata Michx.—M, H. 
2. F. ligustrina (Michaux) Poiret. Summer; late summer-fall. Dry woods and 
thickets, local and infrequent; CP (rare), VR (rare), P, CuP, HR. F. pubescens 
Nutt.—S; Adelia ligustrina Michx.—M, H. 


3. Fraxinus L., AsH 


1. Twigs 4-angled or 4-winged A F. quadrangulata 
1; "wies Dee OA DEO a ee o 2 
2. Samara winged to the base, its body flattened |... _ 9. F. caroliniana 
2. Samara not winged to the base, its body terete | | E taa 
3. Samara body usually less than 12 mm long, its wing  decurrent less “than 14 of 
body length _____.. —— — i M _ 1. F. americana 
3. Samara body usually m more e than 12n mm m long. its wing decurrent n more than % of 
body leggiti — sa e er S A A a S ZE 4 
4. Samara body more than 2 mm broad — 5. F. tomentosa 
4. Samara body less than 2 mm broad —.. 3. F. pennsylvanica 


Except for species 4, staminate or sterile material is impossible to determine 
satisfactorily. 


1. F. americana L., AMERICAN A., WHITE A. Spring; summer-fall. 


1. Twigs, petioles and lower surfaces of leaflets glabrous or glabrate ______._........... 
——— ———— A 2 — MÀ “*" >= 4 gqt[]e a+[ fa — F. americana var. americana 
1. Twigs, petioles and lower surfaces of leaflets densely pubescent |... 


BRUM e — F. americana var. biltmoreana 

F. americana L. var. americana. Rich or low woods, infrequent to rare; 
throughout. F. americana curtissii (Vasey ) Sudw.—M. 

F. americana L. var. biltmoreana (Beadle) Wright ex Fernald. Dry, rich, or 
low woods; throughout, becoming rare southward. F. biltmoreana Bead.—M, S. 

2. F. caroliniana Miller. Spring; summer-fall. Swamp forests; CP. F. pauci- 
flora Nutt.—S. 

3. F. pennsylvanica Marshall, GREEN A. Spring; summer-fall. Low thickets 
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and woods; CP, P, VR, CuP. F. lanceolata Borkh.—M, H; F. darlingtonii Britt., 
F. smallii Britt.—S. 

4. F. quadrangulata Michaux, BLUE A. Flowers, fruits not seen. Rich or open 
woods over calcareous rock, local; CuP, HR. 

5. F. tomentosa Michaux f. Credited to Alabama by Small (1933), and by 
Radford in Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968). F. michauxii Britt., F. profunda 
Bush—S. 


4. Ligustrum L., PRIVET 


L. Tri glabröis —_i cM Po ate si 
l. Tin be m ne DI Eee GERE 


l. L. japonicum Thunberg. Spring; fall-winter. Occasional escape to fence- 
rows, roadsides; CP, VR. 

2. L. sinense Loureiro. Spring; fall-winter. Escaped to roadsides, fields and 
woods; throughout. 


5. Osmanthus Loureiro 


1. O. americana (L.) Gray. Spring; late summer-winter. Bluffs, mesic woods; 
CP and adjacent P. Amarolea americana (L.) Sm.—S; O. americana (L.) B. € 
H.—M, H. 


65. LOGANIACEAE 


Leavessotrate? DRESE à ibrubò-— ner __ 1. Buddleja 
Leavbrentte; plant u viue earn elia Gelsemium 


rn 


1. Buddleja L. 
1. B. lindleyana Fortune. Summer-fall. Waste ground, rare; P. 


2, Gelsemium Jussieu, YELLOW JASMINE 


1. Calyx lobes acute; flowers odorless; capsule beak more than 2 mm long; seeds wingless 
si Rm NE SIONI O REGA A ALI ee 1. G. rankinii 

1. Calyx lobes obtuse; flowers fragrant; capsule beak less than 2 mm long; seeds winged 
A A ra sie RT 2. G. sempervirens 


1. G. rankinii Small. Spring; late summer-fall. Low, acidic ground, infre- 
quent; OCP. 


2. G. sempervirens (L.) Aiton f, Spring; late summer-fall. Roadsides, fence- 
rows, openings in woods; CP, P, AM, VR (rare), CuP. 


66. APOCYNACEAE 


l. Leaves abruptly acuminate; corolla 10 mm or less long, less than 10 mm broad, yellow 
—-———— ——— —— o e (rM NENI DE 1. Trachelospermum 
l. Leaves obtuse to acute; corolla more than 10 mm broad and long, bluish or white 


1. Trachelospermum Lemaire 


l. T. difforme (Walter) Gray. Late spring-early summer; late summer-fall. 
Swamps, low woods and thickets; CP, VR, CuP, HR. 
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2. Vinca L., PERIWINKLE 
l. V. minor L. Spring; summer. A rare escape to low woods; P, VR. 


Nerium oleander L. is a doubtful OCP escape. It persists from cultivation. 


67. VERBENACEAE 


1. Inflorescence spicate; fruit of nutlets enclosed by calyx ____—... a _ 3, Verbena 
1, Inflorescence racemose or corymbose; fruit fleshy, a drupe or berry _ REA 
2. Corolla orange, yellow or reddish; fruit a blue to black drupe .__ 9, Lantana 
2. Corolla white, pink or lavender; fruit a lavender berry |. aa 1. Callicarpa 


1. Callicarpa L., BEAUTY-BERRY 


1. C.americana L. Spring-summer; late summer-fall. Rocky or sandy woods, 
thickets; throughout. 


2. Lantana L. 


1. L. camara L. Spring-fall. Rare escape to roadsides and waste places; CP. 


3. Verbena L. 


1. V. brasiliensis Vellozo. Spring-fall. Fields, alluvial woods, waste places; 
principally CP.—This species is usually considered herbaceous, but stems become 
woody and persistent in Alabama. It was poorly collected during the field work 
for this study. 


Clerodendron sp. has been reported as an escape by Dean (1961) and Vitex 
agnus-castus L. has been attributed to Alabama by Dean (1961) and by Bell in 
Radford, Ahles and Bell (1968). Verification of these as escaped awaits con- 
firmation. 


68. LAMIACEAE 


o 1, Conradina 


1. Leaves linear, densely hoary-canescent I 
RITA MN I EIE a 2. Satureja 


l. Leaves ovate to oblanceolate, not canescent 


1. Conradina Gray 
1. C. canescens (Torrey & Gray) Gray. Summer-fall. Sandy woods; OCP. 


2. Satureja L. 


1. Corolla more than 2.5 cm long, scarlet; calyx 8 mm long or longer |... 1. S. coccinea 
1. Corolla less than 2 cm long, white or purplish; calyx 6 mm long or shorter ___ 2. S. georgiana 


1. S. coccinea ( Nuttall) Bentham. Late summer-fall. Dry woods, local; OCP. 
Clinopodium coccineum ( Nutt.) Kuntze—M, H, S. 

2. S. georgiana (Harper) Ahles. Summer-fall. Rocky or sandy woods, local; 
CP, CuP, AM. Clinopodium carolinianum (Walt.) Kuntze—M; C. georgianum 
Harper—H, S. 

69. SOLANACEAE 
l. Lycium L. 


l. L. carolinianum Walter. Summer-fall Reported from OCP by Mohr 
(1901). 


Más 
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70. SCROPHULARIACEAE 
1. Paulownia Siebold & Zuccarini 


1. P. tomentosa (Thunberg) Steudel. Spring; late summer-fall. Fencerows, 
waste places, escaped; throughout, but more common northward. P. tomentosa 
(Thunb. ) Baill. —M. 


71. BIGNONIACEAE 


1: Leaves compound bibita vii Le il i ee ie 2 
2. Leaflets 2, entire; leaf rachis terminated by a tendril ____________.______ 1. Anisostichus 

2. Leaflets 7 or more, serrate-dentate; leaf rachis terminated by a leaflet or leaflets _ 
pes Mu Us Joa EDIT ASIA nte e S 9. Campsis 


1. Leaves Naples plant RIDE... ii i i qe co cé 3. Catalpa 


1. Anisostichus Bureau 


1. A. capreolata (L.) Bureau, Cross-Vine. Spring; summer. Woodlands, 
thickets; throughout. Bignonia crucigera L.—M, H; A. crucigera (L.) Bureau—S. 


2. Campsis Loureiro 


1. C. radicans ( L.) Seemann, TRUMPET VINE, Cow-Ircx. Late spring-summer; 
summer-fall. Fencerows, rights-of-way, thickets; throughout. 


3. Catalpa L., INDIAN CiGAR TREE 


1. C. bignonioides Walter, complex. Spring; late summer-fall. Fencerows, 
roadsides, swamp forests; throughout. C. catalpa (L.) Karst.—M; C. speciosa 
Warder ex Engelm. in Coult.—S, RAB.—This group is in need of biosystematic 
study. 


72. RUBIACEAE 


1. Cephalanthus L., BUTTONBUSH 


1. C. occidentalis L. Late spring-early summer; summer-fall. Creek, swamp 
and pond margins, ditches; throughout. 


73. CAPRIFOLIACEAE 


l. Leaves pinnately compound 
1. Leaves A 1.5 3. 2 uere ee DU nm anc ri du NE 
2. Leaves subtending inflorescence connate-perfoliate; or plant a twining vine .. 2. Lonicera 


2. Leaves subtending inflorescence not connate-perfoliate; plant not a vine ———...__- 3 
3. Inflorescegces-azillary == A 4. Symphoricarpos 

3. Inflorescences: ta A ERE ai 4 

4. Corolla funnelform; fruit a capsule aoea 1. Diervilla 


4. Corolla rotate; fruit a drupe 


l. Diervilla Miller 
1. D. sessilifolia Buckley. Summer; late summer-fall. 


1. Twigs glabrous, or pubescent in lines; calyx lobes more than 2 mm long — 


NERONE S at v ee 1. D. sessilifolia var. sessilifolia 
1. Twigs densely pubescent over the entire circumference; calyx lobes 2 mm or less long 


HEREDES aegro emo oc 2. D. sessilifolia var. rivularis 


- 
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D. sessilifolia Buckley var. sessilifolia. Open, rocky woods; CuP. 
D. sessilifolia Buckley var. rivularis (Gattinger) Ahles. Open, rocky woods, 
northern CuP. D. rivularis Gatt.—M, H, S. 


2. Lonicera L., HONEYSUCKLE 


1. Inflorescence terminal; leaves subtending inflorescence connate-perfoliate 
2. Corolla yellow to golden, strongly bilabiate ..... na M 1. L. flava 
2. Corolla red, its lobes subequal _ LE TEN SERE 3. L. sempervirens 
l. Inflorescences axillary; leaves subtending inflorescences not  connate-perfoliate 2. L. japonica 


l. L. flava Sims, YeLLow H. Spring; summer. Open, rocky woods, rights-of- 
way; AM, VR, Cup. 

2. L. japonica Thunberg, Common H. Summer; summer-fall. Thickets, 
roadsides, woodlands, a pesty escape; throughout. 

3. L. sempervirens L., Rep H. Spring-summer. Upland woods, thickets, fence- 
rows; throughout, but infrequent southward. Phenianthus sempervirens (L.) 
Raf.—S. 


Lonicera longiflora (Sabine) DC. in Mohr (1901) is of uncertain status, 


3. Sambucus L. 
1. S. canadensis L., ELDERBERRY. Late spring-summer; summer. Open ditches, 
low woods, streambanks, pond margins; throughout. S. simpsonii Rehd.—S. 
4. Symphoricarpos Duhamel 
l. S. orbiculatus Moench. Summer; summer-fall. Alluvial or rich woods, in 
circumneutral soil; VR, CuP, HR. S. symphoricarpos (L.) MacM.—M, S. 
5. Viburnum L. 


l. Leaves lobed! ou LE VS TOO 
1. Leaves not lobed 


RIORUM E atn EME e i Due RIDOTTI 2 
2. Leaves crenate, serrate or entire, or dentate and cuneate together 3 
3. Leaves spatulate to obovate, not acuminate |... 4. V. obovatum 

3. Leaves elliptic to ovate, usually acuminate AA 
4. Influences 5. V. prunifolium 

4. Inflorescence:; pedunculate Ss He mu nn pis = 

5, -Leaves slábrous beneath in 3. v. nudum 
5. Leaves pubescent beneath, at least near the margins |... 6 


6. Leaf pubescence kinky, floccose, rufous, some trichomes stellate .. 
a Neen AME Dor Set. nnt 7. V. rufidulum 


6. Leaf pubescence not kinky, floccose, rufous, or stellate |... 3. V. nudum 
2. Leaves dentate; rounded, truncate or cordate at base o o aaan 7 
7. Petioles of upper leaves 5 mm long or less; stipules present ___ 6. V. rafinesquianum 


7. Petioles of upper leaves more than 5 mm long; stipules usually absent ___... 
ZZZ MeL A oL. 


l. V. acerifolium L. Spring; late summer-fall. Rocky, rich or alluvial woods; 
CP (rare), AM, VR, CuP. 


2. V. dentatum L. Spring; summer. 
1. Leaves pubescent bensath Lu ee V. dentatum var. dentatum 


1. Leaves glabrous beneath, or pubescence confined to the principal veins and their axils 
NEN" ers. TET D V. dentatum var. lucidum 


Pp 
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V. dentatum L. var. dentatum. Alluvial woods, swamp forests, principally CP. 
V. semitomentosum (Michx.) Rehd., V. bracteatum Rehd.—S, H; V. molle Michx. 
—M. 

V. dentatum L. var. lucidum Aiton. Low woods, alluvial woods; CP (rare), 
CuP. V. dentatum L.—S. 

3. V. nudum L. Spring; summer-fall. 
1. Leaves entire, sinuate or remotely serrate |... V. nudum var. nudum 
l. Leaves, at least some, regularly serrate ___-- V. nudum var. cassinoides 

V. nudum L. var. nudum. Seepages, bogs, swamps, low thickets; CP, P, AM, 
VR, CuP. V. nitidum Ait.—H, M. 

V. nudum L. var. cassinoides Torrey & Gray. Rocky, moist woods, streambanks; 
P, northern CuP. V. cassinoides L.—M, H, S, RAB. 

4. V. obovatum Walter. Spring. Alluvial woods, very rare; southeastem OCP. 

5. V. prunifolium L. Spring; summer. Open, upland woods, very rare; CP, 
VR, southern CuP. 

6. V. rafinesquianum Schultes. Known by a single collection from VR; very 
rare. 

7. V. rufidulum Rafinesque. Spring; late summer-fall. Upland xeric or rich 
woods; throughout. V. rufotomentosum Sm.—M. 


74. ASTERACEAE 


L. Leaves ODDUMUDLE O Ec 
Vigili ee Bw 
2. Ray Doweu nel LI POP ED E eee ai ee 2. Borrichia 
L Leavasliamiti A sr ainiai a Šaka Áo nM MP pre o S 
9. Pinga abut E E a ra NS 
ch Pappus. DUSOM AAA A AA ct MEME 4 


4. Flowers unisexual; staminate and pistillate flowers in separate heads .. 1. Baccharis 


4. Flowers bisexual _ pt denn NO ANS o PR re _ 4. Solidago 

1. Baccharis L. 
1. Leaves linear, less fhan S xmi witte a ss a ee 1. B. angustifolia 
1. Leaves elliptic to ovate, more than 6 mm wide ..... 2. B. halimifolia 


1. B. angustifolia Michaux. Fall. Brackish marshes, rare; OCP. 
2. B. halimifolia L., GrounpseL Tree. Fields, fencerows, brackish marshes, 
seepages; CP, AM (rare).—Much more common southeastward. 


2. Borrichia Adanson, SEA Ox-EyE 
1. B. frutescens (L.) DC. Spring-fall. Brackish marshes, low dunes; OCP. 


3. Iva L. 


1. Stems and leaves appressed-pubescent ||| 1. I. frutescens 
2. Stems and lenves ZlabrO —_ T_T eee EE 2. I. imbricata 
1. I. frutescens L. Summer-fall. Brackish marshes; OCP. Reported by Mohr 
(1901), Harper (1928), and Dean (1961). 
2. I imbricata Walter. Summer-fall. Dunes; OCP. 


— Y 
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4. Solidago L. 


l. S. pauciflosculosa Michaux. Fall. Dunes; OCP. Chrysoma pauciflosculosa 
Greene—M, S; C. pauciflosculosa ( Michx.) Greene—H. 
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